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A ¥00X53 /Midwest subscription payment from the state of Texas revealed 
that Jesse James, state treasurer, is in charge of public funds. 


(Readers are invited to submit items 
for publication, indicating whether 
the sender can be identified. Items 
must be fully documented and not 
require any comment,) 


In a speech before the Toy and Juvenile Association at Chicago, Alfred 
Hollander, Executive Vice-president of the Grey Advertising Company (Ideal 
Toys), said, on the subject of toys that don't last, ‘T don't have to tell this 
audience how disappointing that can be to a child and the child's faith in 
television." (Reported in the July 25, 1962 issue of Variety, p. 34.) 

—Submitted by James P. Ryan, St. Louis 


“Paris— Soon to become the most effective Western European army, complaints 
are heard in NATO that the West German military establishment is ‘too demo- 
cratic.' In a recent review of the various forces combined in NATO, the 15- 
nation defense organization, one highranking officer remarked: ‘The trick is to 
create a new army in the Federal Republic that will restore the old German 
fighting spirit.' ... An effort is being made to rebuild something like the old 
pride of sei*vice in West German paratroop school for volunteers near Munich. 
There old-type Geiman non-commissioned officers brawl orders in parade-gi*ound 
voices. The school, and many of the other installations of the new West German 
military establishment, were created under American tutelage ..." Marcel 
Wallenstein in the Kansas City Star, July 16, 1962. 


French Lick, Ind., July 19 (AP) — Representatives of 12 Midwest states in- 
cluding Missouri and Kansas adopted a resolution yesterday asking the Su- 
preme Court to reconsider its decision that states cannot require the reading 
of prayers in public schools. Members of the Midwestern Regional Conference 
of the Council of State Governments approved resolutions generally supporting 
states rights. 
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Classified ads in a mid-July issue of National Review offer: 1) Sweatshirts 
imprinted with “Goldwater for President” at $3.98 (Brooklyn, N. Y.); * 

2) “Goldwater for President” bumper stickers, 6 for $1 (Sherman Oaks, Calif.); 

3) “Goldwater for '64” bumper stickers, 7 for $1 (Dallas, Tex.); 4) Goldwater;^ 
lapel tabs (black on gold), 25 for $1, 100 for $3 (Troy, N. Y.); 5) Goldwatei\.<' 
for president imprinted sample kits — two different silhouette ballpoint pens, 
two key chains, tags of different size and color, literature, all for $1 (Baltimore, 
Md.); and 6) “Goldwater for President Petitions," no price given (Houston, 
Tex.). It's all clear except the part about the two different silhouettes. 


) 


Police Chief James F. Lynch of Warwick, R. I., ordered paperback copies 
of Harold Robbins' best-selling novel The Carpetbaggars removed from open 
racks, when he himself decided the book was obscene. Deputy Attorney 
Cenefal Elmer T. Bouque of Manchester, N. H., citing the fact that the sale 
of Tropic of Cancer was found not to be illegal though the book was ruled 
obscene, suggested to the State Legislative Council that the state would do 
well to adopt an anti-obscenity statue similar to Massachusetts', which allows 
prosecuting officials after obtaining a court order tliat a book is obscene, to 
proceed against those selling it. The Carpetbaggars were also banned by Police 
Superintendent Joseph A. Walsh of Bridgeport, Conn. In response to a protest, 
Mayor Tedesco declined comment. 


Three Appeal court judges have decided that Britain's only Mormon temple 
was not a place of public worship. A government lawyer said that only a limit- 
ed class of persons known as “Mormons of good standing" had entry to the 
temple. Counsel for the Moimons said persons allowed into the temple were 
not selected, adding that anyone wanting to go through the temple ceremonies 
had to satisfy the authorities that he governed his life on Mormon principles 
before he was allowed in. 
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who Owns What We Read, 
Hear, and See? 

FM; . . . Mr. James L. C. Ford’s 
article states that Rockford has a 
newspaper-operated television sta- 
tion. This is inaccurate. Rockford 
Newspapers, Inc. does not operate a 
television station in Rockford, and 
neither does its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Rockford Broadcasters, Inc. 
Rockford Newspapers, Inc. and 
Greater Rockford Television, Inc. 
are each owned by a separate group 
of local shareholders. There is no 
‘‘cross channel” ownership existing 
between these two separate groups 
which controls both the newspaper 
and television properties. Greater 
Rockford Television, Inc. operates 
\\’REX-T\’’ for some 30 shareholders 
who represent a broad cross section 
of community interest. One of these 
shareholders is Rockford Broadcasters, 
Inc. with slightly more than 21 per 
cent interest, holdings which are 
sufficient only to elect one ( 1 ) of 
Greater Rockford’s seven (7) di- 
rectors .... 

Williapi K. Todd 
Secretary-T reasurer 
Rockford Broadcasters, Inc. 
(Editor’s Note: This letter ar- 
rived too late for our August issue. 
While ive stand corrected so far as 
our statement implies that WREX-TV 
is operated solely hij the Rockford 
Newspapers, Inc., the above letter 
does underscore the overlapping of 
ownership— partial or complete— of 
our public media-which was the 
theme of the article. Dr. Ford gather- 
ed his information from several pro- 
fessional sources including the 
Broadcasting-Telecasting Yearbook, 
Editor & Publisher Yearbook, Ayer’s 
Directory, the Journalism Quarterly, 
as well as other published and per- 
sonal files.) 

Dehunker Par Excellence 

F M: I enjoyed Irving Dilliard’s 
article on Frank O’Hare. . . 

Frank was the ultimate of an 
American type. I knew men like him 
during my newspaper days in small- 
er communities . . . men who went 
about stirring up other people, goad- 
ing them, arguing with them and. 
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sometimes, inspiring them to do 
something worthwhile. But I never 
knew* anyone in this category with 
the intensity and broad interests of 
Frank. He was the gadfly supreme. 

He spotted me within a week after 
I became an editorial writer on the 
old St. Louis Star-Times in 1944. In 
due time I had passed scrutiny and 
was a Dunker (membership was^ more 
or le.ss, a matter of Frank’s decree). 

I attended a few meetings, but my 
association with Frank was not limit- 
ed to membership in his club. He 
showed up regularly at the Star- 
Times, and one had to work pretty 
hard at being busy or Frank was 
soon seated and talking. In bad 
weather or during periods of illness 
he used the telephone. You couldn’t 
forget Frank O’Hare, as Dilliard 
points out. And you couldn’t escape 
him. 

Two periods in my relationships 
with Frank stand out. As he ap- 
proached his 70th birthday, his 
friends began talking of a party. 
Frank started asking some of us to 
help him plan. Before the actual 
celebration, there must have been a 
half-dozen preliminary, or warm-up, 
sessions at the O’Hare home in South 
St. Louis — command appearances, 
more or less. These sessions were 
mostly given over to Frank’s reminis- 
cing. The actual party was an anti — 
climax, because it allowed little time 
for Frank to talk. 

When the publisher of the Star- 
Times announced in 1951 that he had 
sold out to the Post-Dispatch and that 
the S-T was dead, Frank really took 
off. He was certain that this was a 
matter of public interest, above and 
beyond the interests of Elzey Roberts, 
the seller, and Joseph Pulitzer, the 
buver. The killing of a newspaper 
was a public matter, Frank argued, 
and there should be some way for 
the public’s interest to be put be- 
fore the courts, and he was detenuin- 
ed some of us who were suddely job- 
less should hire lawyers and get to 
w’ork. 

The closing of the Star-Times hit 
us empolyees very hard, but none 
of us responded to the blow in the 
wa\' Frank did. He was on the tele- 
phone for hours, day after da\, try- 
ing to stir up some action. 


Nothing happened. But Frank’s 
zeal for this cause, as for the count- 
less others into which he threw him- 
self, was something even a casual 
observer would not forget. 

Harold Hamil 
Consumers Cooperative 
Association, Kansas City 


Prayer In Schools Editorial 


FM: Although I’m another “admirer 
of the ACLU” as well as an admirer 
of Catholic Reporter Editor Robert 
Plovt (I even read his paper for as 
long as my free subscription lasted), 
I take issue with his cpiestioning 
whether justice will be furthered by 
Supreme Court decisions regarding 
the barring of Bible-reading, the 
Loids Prayer and Christmas obser- 


w lich will impress upon parents 
t leii imperative individual obligation 
towaid the moral development of 
men- children is, to mv mind, good. 
Even those parents who might still 
-shirk this duty after complete 
seculanzation of the public schools 
could find the pressure of conformity 

refigtoi ‘■■oncern with 


James P. Ryan 
St. Louis 


Congratulatory 

. I was very much pleas- 
ed to receive and read the Inaugural 
Issue. There seems to be a need for 
such a voice in our day. . 

Robert L. D. Davidson, 
President, Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo. 


Anyhody Interested? 

F/M: Two other poets and myself 
are presently looking for a congenial 
entertainment spot in which to give 
weekly readings, and planning a one- 
night affair which would give the 
unknown poets as well as those who 
are more or less established a chance 
to be heard. We also plan to include 
some of the very talented folk singers 
from this area. Anybody interested? 
Patrick Gregory 
6266 Enright Ave., 

St. Louis 
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' : W HEN announcing the commutation ot 

Paul Crumps sentence to 199 years without 
parole, Governor Otto Kerner of Illinois said: 
“Under the circumstances it would serve no 
! useful purpose to society to take this man's 
I life.” It is worth pondering what useful pur- 

pose is ever served by the taking of any 
man's life. In an article in this issue, Elmer 
Gertz, Chicago attorney, deals with Crump 
in particular and the question of capital 
punishment in general. As Gertz points out, 
onlv two persons were executed during the 
! last ten years in Illinois. In the neighboring 

' state of Missouri only ten were executed dur- 

j ing the same period. In other states, few, if 

any have been executed. Why these? Were 
: I they “beyond” rehabilitation? If “justice” would 
' have moved swifter. Crump may have been 

executed long ago without ever having had 
! ! the chance to be rehabilitated. A civiliz- 

I ed society ought to weigh seriously whether 
' the death penalty can be justified on any 

I j grounds. We do not think so. 

I ' « 

; Negro doctor told us recently of two 

I shattering experiences in his younger days. 

! It took him great effort to realize that the 

! majority of the American people are not 

• Negroes. Later, and much more difficult to 

face, was the recognition that some white 
boys could get the best of him at basketball. 
Seeing America in one’s own image is natural. 
If you are white, we doubt that you will think 
of a brown face when imagining an “Ameri- 
can” (unless you happen to come from a 
seminar on minorit)^ rights). America is not 
white, nor is it black. It is a multi-racial 
community, its roots as strong in African as 
, Anglo-Saxon soil. Of course, culturally the 

Negro has become an Anglo-Saxon — often, 
not only culturally. However, he has roots in 
more than one heritage and as with othei 
multi-cultural groups, he has, therefore, a 
richer heritage to draw upon. By now, the 
Negro doctor has accepted the fact that 
America is not primarily Negro. How many 
whites accept the fact that one out of everv 
ten persons is a Negro? Maybe what we should 
do every morning is to repeat three times be- 
fore breakfast: “America is not a white (resp. 
black) nation.” Possibly, as we gain a new 
perspective our axis will shift and pennit a 
multi-colored vision. 

« 

T' HIS issue of FOCUS /Midwest will bring 
our readers several new features which will 
underline our deep commitment to the artistic 
and cultural efforts in this area. FOCUS/M/d- 
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r west has been made the official magazine of 

! the St. Louis Artist Guild, the August Opera 
, Festival, the Civic Opera Association, and the 

I , St. Louis Grand Opera Guild. 

! The planning, the programing, and the 

problems of these organizations will be shared 
I with their members and the public in two 

regular columns, “Guild in Focus” and “Opera 
News.” ResponsibiliU' for these features will 
; rest with the respective organizations. 

We hope to announce similar arrangements 
, with other groups which make genuine cul- 

' tural contributions. While we are confining 

; this effort to St. Louis right now, we hope to 

i.y I establish similar rapport with organizations 

: , in Kansas City and Chicago verv shortly. 

f : T 

■ X N St. Louis plans have been announced to 

. co-ordinate all cultural activities in an Arts 

j Council. A new center, to harbor many artistic 

i ^ , and cultural events, is on the drawing boards. 

\'Ai ill-advused expulsion of 

certain cultural and educational groups from 
jB' United Fund lead to the creation of the 

(•, Spirit of St. Louis drive, a most fortunate 
I outcome. All of these developments must 

be applauded. Yet, they also reveal the past 
negligence of the “city fathers.” They scorned 

S such investments in the St. Louis community. 

Even if they didn’t value such efforts, they 
do have public relations directors on their 
staffs who know better. We are happy to 
note that they have decided to join the rest 
of the community in sharing some of the finer 
things in life. Welcome. 

S EVERAL changes in our staff were made 
recently. The departure of Prof. Harry 
T. Moore for Colorado imposed upon us the 
selection of a new literary editor. While we 
very much regret the loss of Prof. Moore (he 
will remain as an editorial advisor), we are 
happy to announce that Mr. Webster Schott, 
of Kansas City, has accepted our invitation 
to head up the literary department. 

Also in this issue, the reader will find the 
first of a regular column bv Mr. Mark M. 

Perlberg, senior editor of World Books in 
Chicago. Mr. Perlberg has published in the 
New Yorker, USA 1, and other major publica- 
tions. 

Mr. Dan Saults, assistant director of the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, who has 
been an editorial advisor of the magazine, 
has accepted to become a contributing editor. 

Mr. Saults article in the first issue, “The 
Creeping Ugliness of Small Towns,” has been 
widely quoted. The October issue will carr\ 
another feature by him. 
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Cjto from St. Louis to Louisville 
on H. S. Highway 460 — or from 
Louisville to St. Louis — and about 
half way along the route you will 
come to one of America's historic 
centers of ideas and reforms. It bears 
the poetic name of New Harmony. 
From tree-shaded streets it overlooks 
the Wabash river on the Indiana 
side, a few miles north of Evansville, 
and a little east of Carmi, 111. 

New Harmony's odd story starts 
in the early years of the last century. 
It exemplifies the long-continuing 
American search to translate the 
dream of a fuller, more abundant life 
for all the people into the realities 
of daily living. 

A few weeks back, men and women 
and children from as far away as 
Kentucky gathered at New Harmony 
to dedicate the new gates to the 
community's celebrated Roofless 
Church — the church's name having 
been inspired by the observation of 
George Sand, French novelist, that 
only one roof, the sky, was vast en- 
ough to hold all worshipping human- 
ity. 

On the monumental gates are 
gilded bronze sculptures that depict 
the Lamp of God and related symbols 
from the world of religion. These 
works of art were designed and ex- 
ecuted by the renowned Jacques 
Lipchitz. 

New Harmony was founded in the 
early 1820s by a group of German 
religious refugees who organized the 
Harmony Society and became known 
as the Haimonists. They had moved 
out from Pennsylvania to Posey Coun- 
ty, Ind., in the Wabash Valley. 

In 1825 one of the most celebrated 
of all reformers, Robert Owen (1771- 
1858), arrived in New Harmony. 
From his Scottish-Welsh origin, he 
had risen to wealth as an industri- 
alist and had become widely known 
in Britain for his philanthropies. His 
four sons, shared their fathers inter- 
ests and many of his views. They 
made New Harmony outstanding 
among ‘‘Backwoods Utopias," as his- 
torian Arthur Bestor entitled his study 
of these communal settlements, their 
founders, and adherents. 

The Backwoods Utopias have left 
substantial marks on the geography 
of the United States as well as in 
the pages of our history. In some way 
each was expressive of the pioneering, 
bold, experimental influences that 
have helped shape the pattern of 
American life. 

At New Harmony, Owen attempted 
to put into practice the theories of 
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socialistic living and human improve- 
ment that he had evolved. His plans 
attracted to the Wabash river bank 
a brilliant array of scientists, educa- 
tors, artists, and social reformers. 

Later in life, the older son, Robert 
Dale Owen, in his book, Threading 
My Way, described the colonists as 
“a heterogeneous collection of radi- 
cals, enthusiastic devotees of princi- 
ple, honest latitudinarians, and lazy 
theorists, with a sprinkling of unprin- 
cipled sharpers thrown in." All told 
there were about 1000 venturesome 
souls of all sorts and conditions. 

Owen's ideas contemplated a kind 
of co-operative socialism which trans- 
formed private property to public 
ownership and use through popular 
education and change in human na- 
ture. Much of what he proposed, in- 
cluding free public education, has 
long been accepted in American life. 
Much is still debated. 


w HEN the Harmonists returned to 
Pennsylvania to set up their colony 
called Economie, now a museum 
village, they sold some 20,000 acres 
of farm lands and their log and 
brick houses at New Harmony to 
the father Robert Owen, who paid 
them generously for their lands. 

After a preliminary organization, 
the constitution of “The New Har- 
mony Gommunity of Equalit)'" was 
adopted Feb. 5, 1826. This provided 
for absolute equality of property, 
labor, and opportunity, together with 
full freedom of speech and action. 

Gongress gave Robert Owen a 
chance to explain his project in a 
public hearing. The plan of the Har- 
monists to unite along religious lines 
was supplanted by a plan to unite a 
group in search of the ideal of “uni- 
versal happiness through universal 
education." 

The lack of any real authority ir 
the community government resulted in 
a virtual breakdown in the manage- 
ment of the colony. Owen and his 
aids made several attempts to better 
conditions and then on May 26, 1827, 
he admitted the experiment had fail- 
ed and New Harmony, as a communal 
colony, collapsed. 

The Owens, however, were not 
easily defeated. Robert Owen, after 
a sojourn in Britain, was back in the 
United States in 1845 bent on as- 
sembling a “World Gonvention to 
Emancipate the Human Race from 
Ignorance, Poverty, Division, Sin, 
and Misery." His son, Robert Dale 
Owen, after constructive service in 


the Indiana Legislature, was elected 
in the 1840s to the national House 
of Representatives where he distin- 
guished himself. 

It is always dangerous in history 
to say that the “first" of this or that 
occurred here or there. We do know 
that New Harmony had a school free 
to all. It had a public library. It had 
a play place for small children not 
unlike a present-day kindergarten. It 
had a vocational or trade school. It 
had a community dramatic organiza- 
tion. 

There was even a start at what 
might be called the cutting of pre- 
fabricated materials for house con- 
struction and other building innova- 
tions. The colonists discussed what 
women should have in the way of 
social and political rights. They talk- 
ed about the relations between em- 
ployer and employee, the hours 
in a working day, the division of 
labor, and the question of color. 

A truly remarkable side of the New 
Harmony venture was its interest 
in and advancement of science- 
astronomy, zoology, chemistry, en- 
tomology, geology, and surveying. It 
had a role to play in the forerunner 
of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. 

Today New Harmony is being re- 
novated and newly embellished, large- 
ly through the Robert Lee Blaffer 
Trust. The historic little town has 
many physical evidences of the re- 
ligious and secular experiments. 
Houses, dormitories, workshops tell 
of the labors of the early reformers. 

The purpose of the Blaffer Trust 
goes beyond the restoration of physi- 
cal remnants or the maintenance of a 
monument. It is the intention of Jane 
Blaffer Owen, donor of the trust and 
wife of a descendant of Robert Owen, 
to provide rural Mid-America with a 
continuing center of new and original 
influences, carrying equally the re- 
minders of our national past and the 
challenges of our current internation- 
al responsibilities. Now an organiz- 
ed youth center is being developed as 
a means of bringing rural young peo- 
ple into contact with esthetic, intel- 
lectual, and imaginative ideas. 

The story of New Hannony is 
cause enough for us all to stop and 
do a little thinking. The people of 
his time, for the most part, laughed 
it Robert Owen, and ridiculed his 
ideas. But now he is celebrated as an 
onginator and innovator. 

Why not look around for the 
Ovens of today? We can be sure 
they are on the scene, but probably 
labeled “crackpots" by most of us! 
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THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 


Elinor Richey 


X am angry with the Chicago Art 
Institute. It is denying me something 
that is mine. 

For me, home is an apartment in 
an urban renewal area. I live amidst 
handsome geometry, glazed slabs, and 
cubes in a rectangular sea of green. 
There are no “Keep Off The Grass” 
signs, but I have noticed that dwellers 
avoid our grassy areas. They toe the 
sidewalk’s insistent line, regimented, 
just as they did when w^e had no 
open space" Hurrying past arriving 
and departing strangers, it occurred 
to me that w^hat w^e need to human- 
ize our setting is a .small public plaza. 
An intimate gathering place win 
sculpture or a fountain for a nucleus 
would beckon the passerby, invite 
him to tarry in the open air. There 
one might get to know his neighbors 
and develop a sense of community 
and belonging that would be a shield 
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against city anonymity and lone- 
liness. 

Remembering that a benefactor 
named Ferguson had provided Chi- 
cago with a fund for civic sculpture, 
I thought of it as a source for our 
sculpture plaza. I was aware that 
the Art Institute, the fund’s admin- 
istrator, despite public protest had 
used $1,600,000 from the sculpture 
fund to construct an administration 
wing. But I supposed the fund had 
been returned to its purpose. Perhaps 
all of Chicago's bare redevelopment 
areas might be beautified with 
Ferguson Fund sculpture and foun- 
tains! This hope died quickly. The 
Art Institute informed me it has no 
plans, present or future, for com- 
missioning civic sculpture wath the 
fund. When I sought an explanation 
from members of the Ferguson Fund 
selections committee, they told me 


that they no longer w^ere members. 
Asked to supply the current com- 
rnittee, the Art Institute admitted 
that the committee had been dis- 
banded. Further digging dispelled 
the mystery: The court ruling that 
permitted the Art Institute to use 
the fund for constructing a building 
apj:)roved use of the fund for main- 
taining it. 

Since then I’ve heard of other at- 
tempts by urban renewal areaites to 
obtain Ferguson Fund sculpture. A 
H\'de Park group, turned dowai by 
the Art Institute, is .seeking to rai.se 
a sculpture fund by public subscrip- 
tion. A north side improvement as- 
sociation has petitioned the Chicago 
Urban Renewal Commission to con- 
struct a fountain plaza. Chicago 
citizens are shelling out of private 
and collective pockets to ornament 
the public domain, while a fund 
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specially created for that pui*pose 
goes to maintain an office building! 

How in the world did a sculpture 
fund get directed toward payment 
of janitor and plumbing bills and 
fees for repairing the roof? I thumbed 
through press coverage of a 1957 
court case in which private citizen 
Wesley Greene sought to prevent the 
Art Institute from changing the 
propose of the fund. I was astonished 
to learn that the Art Institute s coun- 
sel Percy Eckhart — incidentally, 
chairman of the Ferguson Fund com- 
mittee for 30 years — contended that 
Chicago is “amply provided” with 
sculpture and “progressive cities” 
don’t erect it any more. 

Which progressive cities? New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
Vienna, and Paris are a few of the 
cities that have invested heavily in 
civic sculpture since World War II. 
New Yorkers are enjoying a score 
of new fountains and sculptures, 
while awaiting completion of a 
$200,000 fountain in Lincoln Cen- 
ter. St. Louis, proudly inspecting two 
new Henry Moore sculptures, watches 
Eero Saarinen’s rising Gateway Arch, 
a $3,000,000 memorial to Jefferson. 
President Kennedy has just called 
for additional fountains on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. European cities, while 
cherishing abundant riches from the 
past, have been lavish with sculpture 
to complement postwar building pro- 
grams. 

Newspapers and magazines around 
the globe are campaigning for more 
sculpture and fountains to relieve the 
severities of functional architecture. 
So are leading architects and city 
planners. Christopher Tunnard, author 
of American Skyline, warns: “People 
will not be persuaded to return to 
the central citv unless in programs 
of development there is a renaissance 
of civic art and a collaboration of 
artists to embellish it.” Says Luis 
Sert, dean of Harvard Graduate 
School of Design: “Our best artists 
are divorced from the people. Their 
works go from their studios to the 
homes of the wealthv' collector, or 
to the deep-freeze compartments of 
the museum. Painting and sculpture 
have to he brought to the living 
centers of our communities.” 

Sculpture discredited? Asked by 
the New York Times to predict the 
most enduring work of art of the 
postwar, Alfred Harr, distiieniislied 
direc-tor of collections at the Museum 
ot Modern Art. chose “Spectre of 
Kitty Hawk,” Theodore Ros/.ak s bit- 
ing sculptural comment on the in- 
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vention of the airplane. The U. S. 
Commerce Department’s Travel Serv- 
ice has just published posters de- 
picting the nation's top twelve at- 
tractions. Two are sculptures: Gutzon 
Borglum’s sculptured heads of presi- 
dents on Mount Rushmore and the 
Statue of Liberty. Far from being 
discredited or outmoded, sculpture 
is probably enjoying its greatest 
popularity since the Renaissance. 
Everybody wants it — the only prob- 
lem is paying for it. Only two Ameri- 
can cities, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
possess public sculpture funds. 

Chicago amply provided with 
sculpture? Having entertained the 
impression that Chicago was woefully 
impoverished in this respect, I check- 
ed city records. My investigations 
turned up only 104 items which 
rated as public monuments, of these 
73 are sculptures (the rest being 
flagpoles, totempoles, cannons, etc.). 
The Monuments Division of the City 
of New York lists 632 items classified 
as municipal monuments. In Paiis, 
half the size of Chicago, taxpayers 
maintain more than 350 works of 
civic sculpture, enjoy scores more 
financed by semi-private groups. 

I~Iavixg made a count, I decided 
to have a look. While Chicago has 
no great civic sculpture, it does 
have a few good works and a scatter- 
ing of pleasantries. These are all late 
1 9th or early 20th century examples. 
Nothing of worth represents earlier 
or later periods. Modern work is 
practically nonexistent. Most of our 
public sculpture is too mediocre to 
be picturesque — a confused and 
confusing assortment that gives an 
offensive cluttery effect. Much is pain- 
fully literal — creased coats and 
trousers and protruding bloodvessels, 
the sort of thing Rodin sent scatter- 
ing in Europe in the mid- 19th cen- 
tury. These diligent strivings for 
exactitude could scarce!)' have been 
prepossessing when mounted and 
time in its ruthless passage has rend- 
ered them ludicrous. The ugliest and 
most puzzling item, however, is a 
huge lop-sided granite pvramid, built 
in memory of two West Side fixers 
who crashed in the 1930’s when at- 
tempting to visit their native 
Lithuania. Another “wh\’” item is a 
bronze likeness of a Norwegian sea 
captain, who distinguished himself 
bv delivering Xorwax s \"iking ship 
exhibit to the Columbian Exposition. 

I wondered how Philadelphia banker 
Drexel got onto a Chicago pedestal 
until I learned (hat his fanu’K bar- 
gained to decorate a South Side 


square in exchange. This “ample pro- 
vision” of art works mainly comple- 
ments lakeside parks and boulevards; 
the West Side is almost totally devoid 
of sculpture. 

What makes this paucity so sad 
it that a half century ago Chicago 
appeared destined to become a world 
sculpture center. Never before in his- 
tory had a city been favored as 
Benjamin Ferguson favored Chicago 
in his will of 1905. His gift was a 
million dollar trust, a perpetual fund 
for financing civic sculpture. The 
fund’s earnings, or interest, was to be 
used “entirely and exclusively under 
the direction of the board of trustees 
of the Art Institute in the erection 
and maintenance of enduring statuary 
and monuments, of stone, granite, or 
bronze, in the parks, along the 
boulevards, and in other public places 
commemorating worthy men and 
women of America or important 
events of American history.” 

Across the country, editors marvel- 
led at Chicago’s good luck. Gloated 
the Chicago Tribune, “Ferguson Will 
Assures City Place Among World’s 
Cities Beautiful.” It went on to say, 
“By the will . . . Chicago is given the 
opportunity to become a center for 
sculpture. No other city’ in the world 
has such a fund available as that left 
by Mr. Ferguson, and officials of the 
Art Institute, artists, and devotees of 
municipal art freely predict the be- 
quest in another generation will make 
Chicago the richest city in the world 
in sculpture and the Mecca of 
artists. When the works of the best 
sculptors have been set up on the 
boulevards they will demand the 
scrutiny of the art students of both 
hemispheres.” Declared Director Wil- 
liam French of the Art Institute: 
“The importance of this generous be- 
quest to Chicago as a city cannot 
be overestimated. It is a long step 
toward making Chicago the city beau- 
tiful.” French advocated “the erec- 
tion of great works every tw^o or three 
years rather than a mediocre work 
every year,” and suggested a 
“magnificent triumphal arch.” 

T HK Ferguson becjuest was no 
surprise to Daniel Burnham. The de- 
dicated city planner had persuaded 


Elinor Richey has edited and 
ivritfen for magazine's, including Har- 
per’s, Mademoiselle, Countrx Beauti- 
ful, and the New Yorker. A resident 
of Chicago, she is married to a his- 
tory teacher. 
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his friend to provide sculpture to 
grace the plazas, terraces, and boule- 
vards he was mapping. Burnham’s 
obsession that Chicago might be made 
as beautiful as Paris — a dream 
which drove him to complete his 
love gift to the city while dying of 
cancer — had been communicated 
to the elderly lumber man. Fergu- 
son left his entire fortune, except for 
three small annuities, to ornament 
his adopted city. It was to insure 
the purchase of true art that Fergu- 
son assigned the celection of sculp- 
ture to the Art Institute board, of 
which his good friend Charles 
Hutchinson then was president. Be- 
tw^een them, Burnham and Ferguson 
created an opportunity for urban 
beauty unparalled in history. 

The prospects were so exciting that 
a Philadelphia woman was moved to 
emulate. Mrs. Ellen Samuel sent for 
her lawyer and willed her estate of 
roughly half a million dollars for a 
Philadelphia sculpture fund. She ap- 
peared to have crippled her bequest, 
however, by restricting art works to 
one park and entrusting administra- 
tion of her fund to a citizens park 
association, generally felt to be less 
worthy of such authority than an 
art museum. 

Chicago’s sculpture fund got off 
to an auspicious start. The Art In- 
stitute’s Ferguson Fund Committee 
adopted enlightened principles in 
planning its memorials. Subjects were 
to be expressed symbolically rather 
than literally, leaving the sculptor 
free to follow inspiration instead of 
shackling fact. Both art world and 
public were pleased when the first 
commission, a fountain symbolizing 
the Great Lakes, went to Chicago’s 
own Lorado Taft, then in his crea- 
tive prime. 

The much-heralded unveiling, on 
September 9, 1913, attracted art 

greats and top Chicago officialdom. 
Charles Hutchinson proudly told the 
assemblage at the fountain's setting 
on the south terrace of the Art 
Institute: “This is but one of many 
monuments which will be erected. 
They will give pleasure and inspira- 
tion to thousands of our fellow cit- 
izens. Think of all that will be ac- 
complished in the course of a hun- 
dred years through the generosity 
of Mr. Ferguson. It is difficult to 
conceive of the glory of it all ... . 

It was a thrilling moment when 
crystal spray began coursing through 
fluted basins held by five serene 
figures, posed restfully above a pool. 
All felt that a flow of beauty which 
would transform Chicago had truly 


begun! 

The flow continued with the 
eminent Bela Pratt commissioned to 
execute a work for Grant Park. Next, 
Heni*)^ Bacon, designer of the Lincoln 
Memorial, was sought to express the 
spirit of the Illinois Centennial. Taft 
received another fountain assignment 
into which he poured the most pro- 
found inspiration of his career — 
the haunting Fountain of Time on the 
Midway. Douglas Park was chosen as 
the site for a memorial to Marquette. 
The commission went to talented 
Henry MacNeil. One might complain 
that schemes were unduly modest in 
scope (two sculptors were restricted 
to executing portrait figures) and that 
works were poorly located. European 
talent was overlooked and nothing 
more was said of the “magnificent 
arch.” Scarcely an inundation of beau- 
ty — yet an admirable freshening 
stream. 

Hutchinson hovered paternally over 
Ferguson Fund aflFairs until he died 
in 1924. His death brought a marked 
change in policy. After works as- 
signed in his lifetime had been com- 
pleted, a drought set in. With the 
exception of a bridge relief, only one 
more sculpture commission was to be 
made by the Ferguson Fund. The 
award went to Ivan Mestrovic for a 
pair of equestrian Indians. After the 
Indians got their mounts in 1929, 
the flow ceased. For what had offered 
opportunit)^ for civic beauty had 
opened opportunitv for something 
else. 

To savour this other opportunity 
one must enter the tight little world 
of the art museum. There behind 
the velvet-lined exhibit cases two 
disparate groups come together: pro- 
fessional administrators and museum 
boards, and committees of hundreds 
of supporting citizens. The indis- 
pensable function of the former is 
to raise money, that of the latter to 
give it. Neither, needless to say, de- 
lights in this exigency. Administra- 
tors also get money from the city, 
but this reejnires considerablv more 
effort per dollar, and citv money 
sometimes brings unwanted prying. 
Now, I’m not here to (jnarrel with 
this arrangement. I’m concerned onl\' 
with how this arrangement affects 
our city sculpture fund. Patently, a 
sizable legacy is made to order for 
smoothing the vulgar problem that 
blemishes the exquisite lotus land of 
the art museum. With the benefactor 
in his heaven (where he can’t cavil), 
administrators need do less begging, 
patrons less check -writing, and all’s 
right with the tight little world! 
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IB UT what if the benefactor intend- 
ed a legacy to go not to but through 
the museum to some other benefici- 
ary? Then . . . 

At 10:02 a.m. on May 22, 1933, 
the Art Institute filed a Circuit Court 
action of crucial importance to the fu- 
ture of the Ferguson Fund. The Art 
Institute complained that the meaning 
of the word “monument*' in the Fer- 
guson will was “ambiguous" and beg- 
ged to be advised if the term might 
refer to a building. As Chicago was 
already “amply provided with statues 
and figures more or less ornamental or 
artistic," the complaint stated, the 
Art Institute would like to use ac- 
cumulated Ferguson Fund interest 
to build and maintain a building fori 
housing part of the museum collec- 
tion. 

Now, this professed lack of com- 
prehension of the will's terminology is 
puzzling in as much as the Art In- 
stitute at the time of the bequest 
commended Mr. Ferguson for mak- 
ing his intent so clear. Newton H. 
Carter, then Art Institute secretary, 
told the Chicago Tribune that prior 
to his death Mr. Ferguson had call- 
ed on the officers of the Institute 
with his attorney" and explained his 
becjuest to them. “Mr. Ferguson said 
he had traveled in Europe constantly 
and was struck by the impressiveness 
of art works in the parks and along 
the boulevards. He said he regretted 
that Chicago should be so far be- 
hind other municipalities and wished 
the money expended with a view to 
filling the void." Art Institute Di- 
rector William French was quoted in 
the Tribune as stating: The pro- 
visions of the will are so direct and 
clear that only art works in marble, 
granite, or bronze of the highest type 
may be purchased." And had they 
consulted the will, the administrators 
would have learned that the fund 
was to be used “entirely and ex- 
clusively" for these purposes. (Mr. 
Ferguson also willed the Art Institute 
an annuity of $1,000 a year foi its 
own use.) 

Two minutes after the Art Institute 
filed its complaint. Attorney Geneial 
Otto Kernel', Sr., whose official duties 
included that of protector of public 
charitable trusts, filed a motion staT 
ing no objection to the Art Insti- 
tute's proposed diversion of the Fei- 
guson Fund. Minutes later the court 
entered a 13-page decree constming 
the meaning of monimient as used in 
the Ferguson will to include a build- 
ing. 

Since the Art Institute decided to 



‘"The Defense,'" sculpture relief depicting the Fort Dearborn massacre orna- 
ments bridge house on Michigan Avenue bridge over the Chicago River. If is 
a gift to Chicago from the Illinois chapter of the Society of Colonial Dames in 
J925. 
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postpone construction of its building, 
the public but gradually came to real- 
ize its loss. Puzzled by the absence 
of new sculpture, citizens began mak- 
ing suggestions. The book Old ChU 
cago Houses, published in 1941, 
states: “While a member of the West 
End Women’s Club, Mrs. Brumback 
served on the committee seeking to 
obtain a statue for the West Side out 
of the income of the million-dollar 
Ferguson Monument Fund. The com- 
mittee’s request was turned down by 
the trustees of the Art Institute, ad- 
ministrators of the fund, on the 
ground that the money was needed to 
build an east wing to the Art In- 
stitute.” 

Minutes of a meeting of the Art 
Institute’s Ferguson Fund Com- 
mittee on May 21, 1946, state in part: 
“The Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, through Mr. Van Deventer of 
their stafiF, has made a request for 
assistance in erecting two statues on 
the north side of the building. Dur- 
ing the discussion, the following 
points were brought out: As the Fer- 
guson Fund has not been used to 
build any monuments or statues for 
many years, public criticism might 
result if attention is not paid to the 
project suggested by the Museum of 
Science and Industry. It was suggest- 
ed that a competition be held to de- 
cide on whether a suitable pair of 
statues might be secured, and per- 
haps the winning sculptor paid $1,000 
for his sketch. The Chairman wished 
to emphasize that the final choice 
rests entirely with the committee.” 
Needless to say, the museum did not 
get its sculpture. Contacted recently, 
a museum spokesman said that their 
request was turned down because the 
Art Institute was saving the sculp- 
ture fund for its building project. 

All other requests have met a 
similar fate. In the 1940’s there was 
talk of obtaining Ferguson Funds for 
a War Memorial, but nothing came 
of it. Not only did the Art Institute 
stop commissioning sculpture, it 
ignored Ferguson’s direction that the 
fund be used to maintain his monu- 
ments. Ferguson Fund monuments 
are left to the care of the Park 
Department— that is charged up to 
the taxpayer. After prolonged public 
clamor, the Art Institute ordered some 
work on Taft’s damaged Fountain of 
Time (over Percy Eckhart’s objec- 
tion that it would be ‘‘throwing good 
money after bad”), but not before 
the work had deteriorated almost be- 
yond repair. 

In 1955, the Art Institute decided 
to proceed with its construction pro- 
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ject. Since the 1933 decree had ap- 
proved a separate museum building 
and it had been decided to add an 
office wing to the main building in- 
stead, it was deemed prudent to ob- 
tain new court sanction. Whereas 
the 1933 court case had passed un- 
noticed, this one didn’t. Protestors, 
including some of Chicago’s most ac- 
complished citizens, formed them- 
selves into a “Committee to Preserve 
the Ferguson Fund for Sculpture,” de- 
manded the return of the fund to 
its original use. They appealed to 
Attorney General Latfiam Castle to 
make a strong defense of the terms 
of the will. Castle, whose sister-in- 
law was on the board of the Art In- 
stitute, declined to do so ( Castle 
to Go Easy on Art Institute,” head- 
linded the Tribune). Rebuffed by 
Castle, the citizens committee raised 
money to finance three separate law 
suits against the Art Institute; and 
the City of Chicago, on instructions 
from the City Council, brought a 
fourth suit seeking to recover the 
fund. All of these efforts foundered 
on a technicality. Although Illinois 
law is silent on the matter, the state 
supreme court has ruled the attorney 
general to be protector of charitable 
trusts and the sole agent eligible to 
bring suit concerning them. No judge 
was willing to go against this prece- 
dent. However, Judge Abraham 
Marovitz, after dismissing the case on 
technical grounds, told the Art In- 
stitute’s counsel: “I have read the 
entire case of 1933 and all the 
papers and articles relating to the 
matter, as well as Mr. Ferguson’s 
will made in 1904 and probated in 
1905, and I cannot agree that Fergu- 
son intended for the income from his 
money to be used to erect an ad- 
ministration building.” He urged pass- 
age of a law which would permit a 
taxpayer to challenge the use of 
charitable trust funds. 

there the matter stands. At- 
torney General Kerner permitted our 
public fund to slip into private hands, 
and the misled man is dead and can’t 
undo his mistake. (Ironically, his 
son, Illinois’ present governor, is 
strongly urging beautification and the 
use of sculpture in building pro- 
grams.) No attorney general since 
Kerner has shown any interest in 
rectifying his error. The state legisla- 
tion Judge Marovitz recommended, 
dwindled into a watered-down control 
bill which merely requires that 
charitable trusts be registered and 
disbursements reported to the at- 
torney general’s office. Still safely 


moated by a technicality, the Art 
Institute continues to use our sculp- 
ture fund with legal impunity. 

What is one to make of Mr. 
Eckhart’s statement that his com- 
mittee found itself “running out of 
subjects suitable for statues”? Did 
the committee find but one Chicagoan 
worthy of honor (Theodore Thomas, 
conductor of the first local symphony 
orchestra) and but one Chicago event 
(the Chicago Fire) worth commern- 
orating? What ruled out such Chi- 
cagoans as Jane Addams, who in- 
itiated the profession of social work; 
William Jenney, who invented sky- 
scraper construction; and Louis Sulli- 
van, father of modern architecture? 
For that matter, why have these 
three - the only Chicagoans who 
figure in world- history — yet to be 
honored locally? And why has Chi- 
cago let St. Louis precede it in 
honoring Jefferson, who in effect 
founded Chicago by ordering the 
erection of Fort Dearborn? Stumped 
for ideas, the committee might have 
invited Chicago’s large Negro com- 
munity to select a Negro leader or 
folk hero for honoring. 

The administrators of Philadelphia s 
Samuel sculpture fund might have 
reasoned: “We have two Franklins 
and two Washingtons, and there is 
the Liberty Bell . . . Why not do 
something practical with the money?” 
Fortunately, for Philadelphia and for 
the world, they did not. The citzens 
park association, supposedly less 
qualified to administer a sculpture 
fund than the Chicago Art Institute 
and with hampering restrictions and 
but half as much to spend, has 
scored a success as spectacular as 
Chicago’s failure. Since assigning 
their first commission in 1933, the 
administrators have made Philadelphia 
a world sculpture capitol. Restrict- 
ed to one park, they turned it into 
the city’s prime attraction, a unique 
“museum without walls” that boasts 
the finest sculpture the modern world 
affords. Skillfully displayed, some in 
beautifully terraced sunken basins, 
are works by such sculptors as 
Jacques Lipchitz, Gaston Lachaise, 
Maurice Sterne, Robert Flanagan, and 
(he late Sir Jacob Epstein, who con- 
sidered the park’s “Social Conscious- 
ness” figure group his best work. To 
select its sculptors, the administra- 
tors periodically sponsor international 
sculpture exhibitions, world art 
events, which dra'v top works of the 
most distinguished sculptors. The ad- 
ministrators show no signs of running 
out of subjects. Exposed to this mag- 
nitude, Philadelphians have become 
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passionate art lovers, demanding it 
everywhere about their city. Urban 
renewal contractors are required to 
earmark one per cent of expenditures 
for sculpture, and the City Council 
recently passed an ordinance requir- 
ing that one per cent of public build- 
ing budgets go to sculpture. Today, 
Philadelphia serves as urban beauti- 
fication model for the nation. 

In sorry contrast, Chicago, the 
cit)^ Burnham and Ferguson dreamed 
would claim this glory, is the least 
endowed with civic art of any sizeable 
American city. In the past 35 years 
only seven pieces of sculpture have 
been erected on the public green, 
none in the past decade. Excepting 
architectural sculpture and that in 
museums (where sculpture dies, even 
in so-called “sculpture gardens”), 
Chicago lacks a single example of 
modem sculpture of even middling 
quality. 

Apologists for this conspicuous 
omission say Chicago doesn't erect 
sculpture because of vandalism. Add- 
ing insult to deprivation, they tell 
us in effect that we are too barbaric 
to be trusted with sculpture. I do 
not believe that one of the richest 
and most privileged municipalities 
can’t protect its art works from 
malicious mischief. Every city ex- 
pects a quota of vandalism. New 
York has two sculptors and two 
artisans working full time keeping 
civic sculpture clean and in repair, 
and considers this as important as 
maintaining its public buildings. 
Chicago leaves maintenance of its 
sculpture up to Parks Department 
work crews, thus the grime and dis- 
repair. Our statues’ arms have not 
been sawed off, as a newspaper re- 
port inanely charged recently; the 


arms fell off because their attach- 
ments were permitted to disintegrate 
from rust. 

I T is too late to undo the past. The 
untouchable million dollar principal 
of the Ferguson Fund remains, 
however, and it isn’t too late to re- 
turn it to its originally intended use. 
Indeed the need is urgent, if not 
critical, to do so. Chicago’s central 
business district, locked in a fight for 
survival against the suburban shop- 
ping plaza, is making a desperate 
attempt to revive a dying Loop. So 
far it has failed to stem a steady 
decline of retail trade. Likewise ur- 
ban renewal has failed to lure middle- 
class residents back from the suburbs, 
or to halt the exodus (currently 
more than 15,000 a year). City 
beautification is being urged as the 
remedy for both these problems. 
William E. Hartmann, managing di- 
rector of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, has wanied Chicago that if 
it is to save its downtown it will 
have to make it a “multi-faceted gem 
which illuminates the entire metro- 
politan area.” For the Loop he rec- 
ommends “public art at focal points 
— public sculpture, plazas and 
fountains. Chicago should have a 
physical theme. I suggest a ‘City of 
Water.’ The idea of Lake Michigan, 
Chicago River and Buckingham 
Fountain should be extended into 
further water exhibition in the center 
of the area.” Jane Jacobs, Archifec- 
fural Forum editor, observed : 
“Chicago presently lacks an\' focal 
point within the Loop. The fountain 
is one of the most promising devices 
for a real ti’ansformation of down- 
town dry spots into places of delight, 
joy, wonder, surprise, and beauty. 



ACCUSED 

The sound of them exerts a magne- 
tism irresistible to people.” Cit\^ 
planners likewise are recommending 
sculpture and fountains to humanize 
and make livable the mechanistic 
wastelands of “redeveloped” residen- 
tial districts. 

Crusading Chicago attorney Luis’ 
Kutner, who represented Weslev 
Creen in his 1957 suit, maintains; 
“If the Art Institute had not spent 
our cit\- sculpture fund, there 
would currentlv be on hand $11,399,- 
633 in accumulated fund earnings 
(a CPA accounting based on five 
per cent interest computed annually, 
allowing for expenditures the Art In- 
stitute claims it made for its list of 
Ferguson Fund monuments). This 
money would be sufficient to beautify 
the Loop and all of our urban re- 
newal areas. The Art Institute claims 
it spent $1,600,000 on its office wing. 
This still leaves $9,799,633.” 

On that splendid autumn after- 
noon in 1912 when Lorado Taft’s 
fountain was spraying into the sun- 
shine and everyone was headily mus- 
ing on all the magnificence to come, 
Charles Hutchinson made a solemn 
statement: “The trustees of the Art 
Institute feel honored by the con- 
fidence placed in them by Mr. Fer- 
guson and appreciate the responsibil- 
ity of so great a trust. I feel sure 
that the people of Chicago will have 
no just cause for complaint of the 
manner in which the tmst will be 
administered.” 

Mr. Hutchinson, I am complain- 
ing. 



Lorado Taffs Fountain of Time on Chicago's Midway Plaisance has heen a major attraction since it was 
1922, to commemorate the century of peace with England after the 1814 treaty of Ghent. It pictures hu\ 
ing in review before Father Time. 
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By Governor John M. Dalton 



RiENDS frequently ask me why I 
persist in advocating conflict-of-inter- 
est legislation for Missouri. 

They say that I will not get any- 
where; that I will only irritate some 
of my friends in the legislature; that 
the people are not interested; and 
that, anyway, the practices about 
which I have complained are time- 
honored” customs. 

Now, it may be time-honored for 
public ’ officials to accept gifts, 
honorariums, retainers, fees, or other 
rewards for helping special-privilege 
seekers have their desires fulfilled by 
the state government, but such 
practices are honored by nothing 
else. They are not honored by Christ- 
ian morals, nor legal ethics, nor a 
respectable regard for official ob- 
ligations. 

So, I am stubborn. I intend to con- 
tinue to ask the General Assembly of 
Missouri to enact a conflict-of-inter- 
est statute, simply because it is right. 

To those who insist I will lose my 
“influence” with some of the leader- 
ship in the General Assembly by 
persisting in this course, I can only 
say I haven’t any “influence any- 
way. By all political standards, I am a 
“lame duck” governor, who cannot 
succeed himself. I cannot get a legis- 
lative program passed by the carrot- 
and-stick method, and I do not in- 
tend to tiy. 

There will not be a ‘Dalton pio- 
gram” for the next General Assembly. 
All I shall do is recommend to the 
legislature some things that I believe 
will be helpful to the progress of the 
State of Missouri. John Dalton will 
be hurt no more than any other 
citizen if the legislature should fail 
to enact forward-looking measures to 
meet Missouri’s problems. 

I intend to work hard for the 
things I believe are right. I have no 
political iimbitions that would make 
me fret about which way the chips 
may fall. 

I wear several hats, and I dis- 
like conflict-of-interest in all of them. 

I dislike it as Governor, because it 
sometimes makes good legislation and 
good administration more difficult to 
obtain. 

I dislike it as a lawyer, because 
lawyers in government are most often 
confronted with temptation in this 
area of ethics, as t)'pified by the 
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cliche used by some legislators: 
‘‘What's a fee to a lawyer would be 
a bribe to me.” This does not add 
luster to the public image of the 
legal profession. 

I dislike it as a citizen and as a 
taxpayer, because it tends to make 
government more concerned with the 
contentions of privilege seekers and 
less responsive to needs of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Unfortunately, many people do 
not understand what conflict of in- 
terest means. The fact that part of 
it lies in a fuzzy gray area existing 
between the white-and-black of right 
and wrong makes it difficult to ex- 
plain. But, of course, the basic de- 
finition is simple. If you elect a man 
to public office to represent you and 
the public interest, and if that of- 
ficial then accepts gifts, fees, or 
favors from private clients, pressure 
groups or vested interests, then there 
arises a conflict between his duty 
to the public and his duty to his 
private clients. 

Our Saviour once said; “No man 
can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one and love the 
other, or else will hold to one and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” No man can 
serve the public interest and his 
private clients at the same time. 

Of course, right is right and 
wrong is wrong, no matter where they 
are found— in all fields of endeavor, 
in private life, in business, in civic 
matters, and in government. It seems 
to me, however, that special emphasis 
must accrue to ethics and propriety 
in the field of government, because 
it is government that sets the ground 
rules for so many other fields of 
activity. It is government which 
passes judgment on the rightness and 
the wrongness of the conduct of 
citizens in many instances. It enacts 
the laws by which other fields of 
endeavor are governed. It regulates 
our business and commercial affairs. 

Our personal liberty is priceless, 
and we dislike the thought of govern- 
mental interference, especially where 
it relates to personal activity; yet 
personal liberty could not exist with- 
out government. 

With government playing so large 
a role in determining the conduct of 
others, government itself, and those 
who comprise it, have a special re- 
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sponsibility to adhere to high ethical 
principles— principles that will not 
only result in government being just 
and fair in guiding and judging the 
conduct of others but which will 
also cause it to serve as an example 
from which men and women, boys 
and girls, can derive ethical inspira- 
tion. In my judgment, state govern- 
ment ought, by example and perfor- 
mance, set the highest standards. 


X. am not unique in my concern. 
In recent years, the subject of estab- 
lishing and enforcing standards of 
conduct in public business has been 
receiving increasing attention at the 
local, state, and federal levels of 
government. The increasing complex- 
ity and extent of government in the 
economic and personal lives of people 
makes it imperative that government- 
al bodies concern themselves more 
and more with the problem of main- 
taining high ethical standards. Clari- 
fication is increasingly needed for 
new or complex situations where the 
application of basic moral principles 
is far from obvious. Studies in this 
field have been made in state and 
municipal goveniments. Committees 
of the United States Congress have 
devoted painstaking study to the sub- 
ject and held extensive hearings. The 
result was a well thought-out code 
of ethics, adopted for the federal 
sei*vice. 

We had a somewhat similar code 
adopted for the state of Missouri 
at the last session of the legislature. 
It is fine. I heartily approve of it. 
But, just as we have found it necessary 
to enact statutes to implement the 
“Thou shalt nots” of the Ten Com- 
mandments, we need statutes to de- 
fine more clearly conflict-of-interest 
violations and set penalties for the 
violators. 

This question is now current also 
in Louisiana, where a constitutional 
amendment has passed the state 
senate to establish a Commission on 
Governmental Ethics, with duties and 
powers of importance. 

I feel much like the New Orleans 
Times-Picatjiine, which commented: 
“Where there should be any sub- 
stantial objection in the Legislature 
to a code of ethics for state officials 
and employees or to a non-partisan 


commission to apply the code is not 
apparent . . . Passage of the con- 
stitutional amendment by the House 
and its ratification by the voters 
would, in our judgment, not only 
provide state personnel with a need- 
ed guide for its conduct, but also 
buttress the confidence of the people 
in our government.” 

Moses admonished the judges of 
Israel that “a gift blindeth the wise 
and perverteth the words of the 
righteous.” 

There are, perhaps, some public 
oflRcials who contend that so-called 
“honest graft” is all right; and if they 
are wise, efficient, industrious, and 
economic servants, faithfully serving 
the people, they are entitled to some 
of the “honest graft.” 

I do not agree. I do not think 
there is such a thing as honest graft. 
Also, it is wrong to accept the smug, 
modern belief, held in some quarters, 
that a little “lubrication” is necessary 
to keep the wheels of government 
spinning. 

The engine of government will 
operate better in behalf of the gen- 
eral welfare without the benefit of 
volunteer oilers. This I believe, and 
this I intend to keep on pointing out. 


Governor Dalton recommended 
conflict-of-interest legislation in his 
campaign for office, and upon taking 
office recommended action by the 
General Assembly. It responded with 
a code of ethics and the establishment 
of a study group. This Commission 
on Conflicts of Interest is made up of 
five senators, five representatives, and 
five public members. Chairman is 
Senator Michael Kinney of St. Louis 
and vice-chairman is Richard H. 
Amberg, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
publisher. After meeting in private, 
the public members presented a 12- 
point program at the May 31 meet- 
ing of the commission. The secret 
meeting of the public members and 
their motion to adopt their program 
at the very first session of the com- 
mission met strong opposition from 
the legislative members, one of whom 
complained it was an “attempt to 
blackjack” them. The commission 
agreed to postpone any vote on the 
proposals until its August 24 meeting. 
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THE ORCHARD 

William Carlos Williams 


This is the time 

for which we have been 

waiting 

cherry blossom time 
when lilacs are in bloom 
we propose 

to ourselves 

im wunderschoensten Monat Mai 
before 

it is too late 

the celebrated Revolution 
is accomplished 

but back of that 

there is the memory of a 

much loved 

Cherry Orchard. 

Lightheartedly enjoy the fruit 
as you 

may at the 

time not forgetting to 
spit out 

the pit. 



William Carlos Williams has pub- 
lished nearly forty separate volumes: 
poetry, essays, fiction, plays, letters, 
and an autobiography . A poet whose 
work ranks with that of Eliot, Yeats, 
and Lawrence, Dr. Williams has 
also been a practicing physician in 
Rutherford, New Jersey, for more 
than fifty years. Presently retired hut 
.still writing, he has received many 
honors. He was Consultant in Poetry 
to the Library of Congress for 1952- 
53. He received the 1953 BolUngen 
Award, the first National Book 
Award for Poetry, a $5,000 Felloiv- 
ship in the Academy of American 
Poets, and the Brandeis Award in 
1957. His mosi: recent book is Many 
Loves and Other Plays. 
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The First and Second Cities 

I recently returned to Chicago 
after spending a week in New York, 
which in some respects still is my 
home town. Therefore I was some- 
what surprised at the lingering sense 
of dismay that stayed with me 
throughout the visit— in the taxi rides 
all over town during the day, and 
on evening walks up Fifth Avenue 
from my hotel. 

I reflected a bit between business 
luncheons, and I believe I found 
the source of that sense of dismay 
which had surprised me somewhat. 
It was caused, oddly enough, by 
New Yorks continuing and en- 
thusiactive (remember tlie old Sports 
Illustrated ads?) building boom, and 
by one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of so many of the new 
buildings. 

The boom, it seemed to me, (it 
is more a blast than a boom) pointed 
a sort of bony finger at one of the 
citys chief characteristics: it devours 
itself, and as it bulldozes and carries 
off in dump trucks its general past, 
it nudges and cmmbles a part of the 
specific past of its older sons. 

I returned to Chicago, grown, I 
suppose, grumpier and more con- 
servative than ev^er. But when I rode 
in a taxi from La Salle Street station 
up Michigan Avenue, I found that 
I had left that small feeling of dis- 
quietude in my roomette on the 20th 
Century. In its place was an ample 
feeling of wellbeing. 

This occurred because a cool, light 
rain was falling, and because it was 
early Sunday morning, with pleasant- 
ly empty streets. And it occurred be- 
cause stuffy, old Michigan Avenue, 
with its scjuarish, evenly-spaced con- 
crete buildings lent proportion to 
the scene. But the primary reason 
lor the change in iny personal weather 
was that Chicago was not engaged 
in an orgy of uprooting itself. And, 
where there was new building, plain 
old c'oncrete sometimes used in new 
forms, was about as much in evidence 
as the glass and steel that seems 
to gleam in commercial and non- 
committal fashion from every mid- 
town sheet corner in New^ York. 

The cab turned up Melrose Street 
and I was home. 
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GRIT 

Charles E. Osgood 


are prevented from seeing other 
alternatives because of the ways our 
mind work under stress. There are 
alternatives to being either Red or 
Dead, but we have to clear away the 
cobwebs from our heads before we 
can appreciate them.” 


T ODAY we are faced with the lethal 
combination of nuclear weapons 
against which there is no defense 
and international tensions from which 
there seems to be no relief. Most 
Americans, and I believe most Rus- 
sians as well, are aware of the dan- 
ger in the present course. Yet they 
feel impelled along it. “We must learn 
to live with it,” our newspapers tell 
us; editorials complain about the cost 
of military preparations, but con- 
clude that “we must grin and pay 
it.” 

Why is there this sense of in- 
evitability? Why are so many peo- 
ple saying we must choose between 
befng “Red or Dead”? Since they 
don’t want to be either Red or Dead, 
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what they really mean is that we 
must choose between surrendering to 
Communism or risking death in a 
nuclear war. The reasons for such 
fatalism go deep into the dynamics of 
human thinking. We are prevented 
from seeing other alternatives because 
of the ways our minds work under 
stress. There are alternatives to be- 
ing Red or Dead, but we have to 
clear away the cobwebs from our 
heads before we can appreciate them. 

If a nation has no long-term goals, 
its decisions are likely to be made 
opportunisticallv in defense of the 
status quo. What has merely become 
habitual is seen as somehow natural 
and essential. What are our goals? 
What are we “fighting for”? To 
answer this question we must dis- 


tinguish between two different wars 
and opponents. 

One is the “hot war” with Russia 
as a nation — a war in which we are 
in danger of becoming involved. Our 
long-term goal here is simply survival. 
We must stay alive if we are going 
to secure any other, more lofty goals. 
The existence of nuclear weapons 
with awesome capacities for destruc- 
tion, to say nothing of biological and 
cbemical weapons, has made war un- 
thinkable — even though we keep 
right on thinking about it. 

The other is the “cold war” with 
Communism and other totalitarian 
systems. This war goes on steadily in 
the minds of men, and it is fought 
as much within as across the borders 
of nations. Our long-term goal here 
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is to preserve our own way of life. 
Stripped to its basic ideal, our way 
of life is one in which the state 
exists for the welfare of those who 
compose it. The development of such 
a political philosophy, based on the 
essential dignity of individual human 
beings, was the major social revolu- 
tion of the past 2,000 years and it 
is still underway — even though we 
seem to have forgotten about it. 

What is our present policy? The 
backbone of it is mutual deter- 
rence through fear of retaliation. With 
each side now capable of literally 
destroving the other with massive le- 
taliation, it is hoped that neither side 
will dare to make the initial strike. In 


ful negotiations for disarmament re- 
quire commitments from both sides 
before either can act, and under pre- 
sent levels of tensions prospects do 
not look good. 

What are the dynamics of con- 
troversy? What are the characteristics 
of human thinking under stress that 
drive the arms race and prevent suc- 
cessful disarmament negotiations? 
What are the sources of irrationality 
in human decision-making that threat- 
en the stability of mutual deterrence? 
Here are some of the most important 
things about ourselves (and others) 
we must understand if we are to 
find a way out of the dangerous sit- 
uation we are in. 


can who realizes that his own values 
are not necessarily any more “natural 
than those of the Mexican or Hindu. 

Stereotopy. As we trace the course 
of evolution, we find higher species 
capable of greater foresight and striv- 
ing for more remote goals. But emo- 
tional tension primitivizes this capac- 
ity. It restricts our perspective to 
the immediately here and now; it 
reduces our ability to find alterna- 
tive solutions to problems. It renders 
us blind and stupid rather than flex- 
ible and creative. 

The raccoon is ordinarily a clever 
little animal. In a situation where one 
of several doors opens to food, it will 
try first one and then another until 
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this way a prolonged, if uneasy, 
peace might be maintained. There 
being no military defense against 
nuclear bombs, we rely upon mutual 
fear. But the same fear also drives a 
spiraling arms race; the weapons 
become more and more fantastic and 
the tensions ever more explosive. 

There are also two imponderables 
in the situation. One is the spread 
of nuclear weapons to other nations. 
We can expect other nations to beg, 
borrow, and steal nuclear capacity. 
Just as the Colt 45 brought big men 
and little men to common stature in 
the days of the Old West, so will the 
atomic bomb be the great ecpializer 
in the nuclear age. Then there is the 

unpredictability of human behavior 
under stress. The policy of “stabilized 
deterrence^^ assumes complete ration- 
ality on all sides. But men can be 
irrational, and often are; theie aie 
potentially suicidal people who have 
no compunctions about taking the 
lives of others when they themselves 
are thwarted. 

Why, then, don’t we disarm? What 
seems so eminently reasonable be- 
comes so desperately difficult when 
tensions are running high. Negotia- 
tors bring to the conference table the 
same suspicions and distrusts that 
created the aims race to begin with, 
and they talk more to the people back 
home than to the people across the 
table. We have behind us a long 
and dismal history of unsuccessful 
negotiations with the Russians. It is 
easv to blame this on the inherent 
stubbornness and deceitfulness of the 
Communists, but the same mechan- 
isms operate on both sides. Success- 
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Denial When faced with over- 
whelming danger, but having no way 
of handling it, the typical human 
reaction is to deny its existence. We 
avoid exposing ourselves to infor- 
mation that reminds us of the threat 
but seek out information that seems 
to promise security. Once the danger 
has been repressed and we ve stopped 
worrying about it, the unconscious 
anxiety is free to produce symptoms. 
One typical symptom is what Edgar 
Allen Poe called “The Imp of the Per- 
verse.” This is the irrational compul- 
sion to flirt with the very thing we’re 
afraid of — to play with fire, lean 
out over a cliff, play “chicken” on 
the highways or in Berlin. The only 
way out of this denial-compulsion 

dilemma is to find some acceptable 
solution that will channel legitimate 
fear into constructive action. 

Projection. “Man is the measure of 
all things,” it has been said - but 
this is true only to the extent that 
his understanding of himself is limit- 
ed. At the most primitive level of 
social thinking, we unconsciously pro- 
ject our own values onto others. Then, 
when they call “straight” what to us 
is obviously “crooked, we conclude 
that they must be deliberately lying 
or else abnormal or evil in some way. 
At a later stage in “becoming civiliz- 
ed” we recognize the mote in the 
other man’s eye but not the beam in 
our own. This is the “forgive them 
for they know not what they do” 
approach. A third stage is difficult 
to arrive at or maintain; it is where 
we recognize the equally relativistic 
nature of our own position. This is 
the sensitive — not ' ugly” — Ameri- 


he pushes the correct door and it 
opens; but put it under a hot, sting- 
ing shower and the same raccoon will 
persist in banging its head against 
the last door that used to be open, 
completely ignoring free passageways 
to the left and right. In analogous 
fashion, nations today are lumbering 
down the one habitual path to secur- 
ity — bigger and better weapons — 
gathering as they go tensions which 
make it less and less possible for 
them to see any other alternatives. 
Being habitual, this course is felt to 
be realistic. But anthropologists are 
familiar with cultures that, through 
blindly sticking to practices that once 
were realistic, have gradually com- 
mitted suicide. We are in exactly 
the same spot. We are continuing to 
practice the rites and rituals of in- 
ternational relations that were devel- 
oped in and were appropriate to the 
past — firmly believing them to be 
realistic — in a nuclear present that 
renders them suicidal. 

Psycho-logic. Just as nature abhors 
a vacuum, human thinking abhors 
inconsistency. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
once said that “consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds” — unfortun- 
ately, the same tendency affects big 
minds as well as small, in high places 
as well as low. If we like Ike and 
he praises some unknown congress- 
man from Timbuktu, we find our- 
selves feeling more favorably dispos- 
ed toward this man; but let Krush- 
chev praise the congressman’s sound 
ideas — something popularly known as 
the “kiss of death” — and we suddenly 
find ourselves suspicious of the same 
man’s motives. 
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Psycho-logic is the lowest common 
denominator of human thinking, and 
it runs rampant in the field of in- 
ternational relations where most of 
us have no chance to test reality. It 
makes Bogey Men out of the op- 
ponents in every human conflict. 
If WE are good, kind, fair and so on 
— as most of us are in everyday 
neighborly relations — then psycho- 
logic dictates that THEY (the enemy) 
must be equally bad, cruel, unfair and 
so on throughout the opposites of all 
traits we attribute to ourselves. 

Once this basic polarity is set up, 
psycho-logic operates subtly but con- 
tinuously on all incoming information. 
It contributes to the dangerous pro- 
cess of self-delusion. Both Russia and 
the United States, along with most 
nations on our globe, have been 
steadily manufacturing their own 
black-and-white versions of reality. 
It encourages double standards of 
national morality. Exactly the same 
behavior is moral if the WE’s do it 
but immoral if the THEY’s do it. 
Why? Because the WE’s motives are 
always good and the THEY’s mo- 
tives are always evil. As those of us 
who deal with individual humans un- 
der stress know so well, there are 
seldom if ever absolute blacks and 
whites, as much as we would like 
the world to be this simple. 

Many recent travelers to Russia, 
including statesmen and scholars, 
have been impressed by the “mirror 
image ’ of our own attitudes and be- 
liefs they find there. “Why do you 
Americans want war?” our informal 
ambassadors are asked. When they 
answer that we most certainly do not 
want war, the Russians ask, “Then 
why do your leaders prepare for it? 
Why do they ring us with missile 
bases?” And when our travelers ask 
them why they maintain a great army 
and build nuclear weapons for long- 
range attack, they reply, of course, 
that we leave them no choice. In 
other words, they blame their ag- 
gressive behavior on us just as we 
blame ours on them. 
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What, then, about the Russian 
Bogey Man? It would be foolish and 
downright dangerous to discount the 
real differences between the Com- 
munists and ourselves — particularly 
those concerning the value of the in- 
dividual human being and his rights. 
But psycho-logic obscures the real 
differences behind a haze of distor- 
tion. It is certain that this Bogey has 
been overdrawn in the working of 
our own minds — particularly by those 
who fail to distinguish between Rus- 
sian Communism and German 
Nazism. The Russian Bogey can be 
cut down to more realistic size and 
shape, and if we are going to solve 
our problems we must deal with ob- 
jective realities, not phantoms. Their 
perceptions of the present situation 
and their reactions to it might be 
much like our own; they might wel- 
come a way out just as much as we 
would. We must try — within rea- 
sonable limits of national security — 
to find out if this is the case. 

Is there anv way out of this mess? 

I think there is. I want you to ex- 
plore with me the possibilities that 
may lie in a special kind of unilateral 
initiative. I am not talking about the 
kind of abject and complete unilateral 
disarmament sponsored by most 
pacifist groups. To the contrary, what 
I am proposing is a flexible, self- 
regulating procedure in which the op- 
ponents carefully monitor their own 
actions on the basis of what re- 
ciprocating actions are taken by the 
other side. In a way, it is an ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule to in- 
ternational relations — but it is ap- 
plied from a position of strength 
rather than a position of weakness. 
It is a kind of inter-national rather 
than inter-personal, communicating 
and learning situation — where the 
communications are more by deeds 
than by words and w'here what is 
learned is mutual understanding and 
trust. The technical name for this 
policy is Graduated Reciprocation in 
Tension-reduction. Fortunately, the 
initials of this mouth-filling pharase 
spell GRIT — which is just what it 
would take! 

The basic idea is that the arms 
race may offer the key to its own 
reversal. As a kind of international 
behavior, an arms race is a case of 
graduated and reciprocated unilateral 
action. It is obviously unilateral, in 
that neither side negotiates with the 
other about producing a new weapon 
or setting up a military base. It is 
also reciprocal — signs of increased 
military strength on one side, like the 
Sputnik, are what threaten the other 


side into trying to catch up and get 
ahead. And it is necessarily graduated 
— by the unpredictability of tech- 
nological breakthroughs and by the 
wavering balance of power. But the 
arms race is a tension-increasing sys- 
tem. Gan we conceive of a graduated 
and reciprocated, yet unilaterally in- 
itiated, system that is tension-decreas- 
ing in nature? We can — GRIT — 
but is it feasible? 

What are some of the character- 
istics that GRIT should have to have 
in order to maintain national secur- 
ity? Unilateral initiatives should not 
reduce our capacity to inflict in- 
tolerable nuclear retaliation should 
we be attacked; we must keep our 
nuclear deterrent power as long as 
it is needed, but also use it as a 
security base from which to take 
limited risks in the interest of re- 
ducing tensions. Our unilateral act- 
ions should be graduated in degree of 
risk according to the degree of re- 
ciprocation obtained; we move by 
little steps first and only by giant 
steps later — if reciprocation is forth- 
coming — but we keep applying the 
pressure. Our actions must be varied 
flexibly over a broad area — sharing 
scientific information, personnel ex- 
changes, reducing trade barriers, 
diplomatic moves, and so on, as well 
as actual disarmament steps — so 
as not to weaken ourselves progres- 
sively along any one line. Prior to 
announcement, our actions must be 
unpredictable by the opponent as to 
their nature, place, and time of 
execution, in order to reduce the 
likelihood of his taking advantage 
of us — but if any attempt is made 
to test our strength and determina- 
tion by “jumping the gun,” we must 
resist it just as firmly as if tliis 
policy were not in operation. 

\Miat about inducing an opponent 
to reciprocate? Prior to execu- 
tion, our actions should be announced 
publicly as part of a deliberate policy; 
this is to create pressures of world 
opinion and also to influence the in- 
terpretation of our actions when they 
come. Announcement of our inten- 
tions should include explicit invita- 
tion for the opponent to reciprocate 
— most of the unilateral gestures that 
have been made from time to time 
by both sides have been wasted, 
mainly because they were not part of 
a definite policy and no reciprocation 
was requested. However, once an 
action has been announced, it must 
be executed on schedule regardless 
of any prior commitment by the 
opponent; this is what most sharply 
distinguishes GRIT from traditional 
negotiating procedures and gives both 
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sides increased freedom of initiative. 
Unilateral actions should be planned 
in graded series and continued over a 
considerable period regardless of im- 
mediate reciprocation; given the cold 
war mentality, early actions are likely 
to be greeted with cries of ‘It's a 
trick!" — but as action follows an- 
nounced action, it becomes harder and 
harder to deny the bonafideness of 
our intent. And finally, our unilateral 
initiatives should be deeds rather than 
words — unambiguous and susceptible 
to verification. 

Could we expect the Russians to 
join in such a steady march toward 
peace? I think we could. In the first 
place, they want to avoid a hot nu- 
clear war just as much as we do, and 
therefore they would “play ball" for 
reasons of good sense — even if not of 
good will. I also believe that Russian 
leaders are susceptible to pressures 
of public opinion, both from without 
and from within — in part because 
such opinion is, an index of the 
success of their system. The Russians 
are concerned about a rearmed Ger- 
many; they are aware of the mounting 
competition from Communist China 
and would like to be in a better posi- 
tion to meet it. It is also perfectly 
obvious that the Soviets are convinced 
that their way of life would win out 
under conditions of ‘‘peaceful co- 


existence." They are wrong but it 
is good that they feel this way — ■ as 
long as we don't. 

GRIT would demand extraordinaiy'^ 
sensitivity, flexibility, and restraint 
from leadership on all sides. It would 
require high-level strategic planning 
and execution. But this is more a 
challenge than a flaw. There is no 
simple, magical formula for peace. 

T HERE are many deep-seated ob- 
jections to any non-aggressive 
policy of this sort. Those whose 
Bogey-man conceptions of the enemy 
are iron-brand will view any attempt 
to reduce tensions as “appeasement" 
— even though this term should be 
reserved for actions that are forced 
on us rather than ones we initiate 
ourselves. Some people, of course, 
following the dictates of psycho-logic, 
will be convinced this proposal is a 
Communist-inspired Trojan horse. 
More people will probably see it 
as the coward's way — although men 
who rely on their wits rather than 
theii brawn, especially when their 
brawn is peculiarly susceptible to 
radiation, are hardly cowards. And 
many will undoubtedly view all this 
as an idealist's fantasy — but novel 
situations force new definitions of 
what is “realistic," and we are cer- 
tainly facing a novel situation today. 


There are more rational objections, 
too. One is that GRIT involves too 
much risk — yet, surely, following 
our present course to its grim con- 
conclusion involves infinitely greater 
risk. Another is that this policy 
amounts to betrayal of our obligations 
to the Free World. I submit that our 
present policies have failed to develop 
or even maintain democratic institu- 
tions in much of the world; in fact, 
high international tensions support 
totalitarian rather than democratic 
ways of life. Yet another, more ra- 
tional objection — following my own 
arguments about the cold war men- 
tality — is how could we expect the 
Russians to accept our initiatives, and 
we their reciprocations, as bonafide? 
This is where the difference between 
unilateral acts and bilateral negotia- 
tions comes in: actions speak louder 
than words — and they are less 
easily twisted into cold-war propa- 
ganda. 

Today we are plagued with prob- 
lems of human nature and human 
relationships. Our understanding and 
control of the physical world has far 
outstripped our understanding and 
ability to control ourselves. The pre- 
sent generation is faced with the con- 
sequence of this imbalance. Nuclear 
technology merely exaggerates the 
problem — it neither explains our 
difficulties nor offers any real solu- 
tions. Yet discussion of policy in a 
nuclear age has been carried on more 
by physicists and generals than by 
social and behavioral scientists. With 
his giant foresight, Albert Einstein 
clearly saw the problem. “The un- 
leashed power of the atom has chang- 
ed everything except pur ways of 
thinking. Thus we are drifting to- 
ward a catastrophe beyond compari- 
son. We shall requiie a substantially 
new manner of thinking if mankind 
is to survive." 


Charles E. Osgood is professor of 
psychology and director of the In- 
stitute of Communications at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, One of the out- 
standing psychologists in the country, 
he has received many honors: A 
Guggenheim Fellowship, an appoint- 
ment as Fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavorial 
Sciences, a Distinguished Scientific 
Contribution Award by the American 
Psychological Association, and others. 
He is the author of numerous articles 
and studies. 
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Opera News 


By Edward Corn 

The three operatic enterprises list- 
ed below appreciate that they can 
stay in contact with their members, 
friends, and the public through 
FOCUS 'Midwest, 

Late summer has come to be a 
time of rejoicing for the increasing- 
ly large number of grand opera de- 
votees in St. Louis and the sur- 
rounding area. For, since 1959, the 
August Opera Festival has been pre- 
senting thoroughly appealing and 
sometimes quite brilliant productions 
in the Washington Universih’ Quad- 
rangle. 

This season's Festival will be con- 
cluded with Mozart's comedy “The 
Abduction from the Seraglio" on Aug- 
ust 31 and September 1 and Gou- 
nod's tragic masterpiece “Faust" on 
September 7 and 8. All perform- 
ances are in English, with a 30- 
piece orchestra and full chorus sup- 
porting the excellent principals. 

St. Louis has only a few bright 
spots to look forward to in an other- 
wise blank operatic picture for the 
regular fall-winter-spring season. The 
Civic Opera Association has tem- 
porarily suspended operations for 
1962-1963. The Metropolitan Opera 
is of course expected to pay its an- 
nual spring visit. The Grand Opera 
Guild will give a production of “Pag- 
liacci" with a local cast at the City 
Art Museum Auditorium on Novem- 
ber 27 and will also sponsor a recital 
by the Metropolitan Opera District 
Audition winners on Februan^ 26. 

Patricia Neway and the Ne\v York 
City Opera Company will appear 
in Benjamin Britten's “The Turn of 
the Screw" at the Kiel Opera House 
on March 9, under the auspices of 
the New Music Circle. And Wash- 
ington University's Opera Workshop 
is undertaking a major project this 
year— Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris," 
to be offered to the public at the 
City Art Museum on April 14 and 16. 


Official monthly bulletin of the Au- 
gust Opera Festivah the Civic Opera 
Association, and the St. Louis Grand 
Opera Guild. 



By Rodney Winfield 
President, Board of Governors 

We ackno^^^ledge the generosity of 
FOCUS/M/V/u;c. 9^ in giving us this 
space. This year the Guild is con- 
cerned with art in the community 
and with helping its young creative 
people. Studies are in progress as 
to the best ways we can accomplish 
these tasks. We are also planning a 
fine calendar of art and social events 
for the coming year. 

The past few years have seen 
great strides in the physical condi- 
tioning of our building, galleries, 
theatre (with new seats), and other 
much needed improvements. Our re- 
cent agreement with Pilgrim Church 
provided a solution to our parking 
problem. Improvements and taste has 
been shown in our presentation of 
major shows and special events. 

\\4iat we have neglected is the 
ever weakening standards of art that 
beset not only us but the entire 
w’orld of art. It is a thorny problem, 
indeed. Personally, 1 feel that the 
weakest link is our inadequate jurors, 
on whose judgment and awards we 
have based our criteria for qualifi- 
cation as a member of our supposediv 
professional art section. These jurors 
show lopsided and uncatholic taste 
and judgment at best, and utter 
confusion at their worst. It mav be, 
our jurors only express the weakness 
of our age, overspecialization; but a 
degenerate standard of what is pro- 
fessional in the fine arts has become 
too aj')parent to be ignored. 

It is our aim to use this column 
to gi\’e progress reports and informa- 
tion to our membership and the St. 
Louis communitv. 


Official monthly bulletin of the St. 
Louis Artist Guild 
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TO SERVE we must know the tastes 
and needs of you, the customer. We 
must keep informed and enjoy in- 
forming you. For personal service see 
VIOLA DAVIES GRAVES at the BOOK 
NOOK, 46 S. Central, Clayton, Mo. 
(PA 7-8139) 


Chas. K. Berger Lester Seasongood 
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(Editor's Note: Paul Crumps 
life was commuted by Governor 
Otto Kemer of Illinois to 199 
years without parole. See editor- 
al (page 5) on this subject.) 

Paul Crump is scheduled to die in 
the Cook Count)' electric chair on 
August 3 for a murder. He claims 
to be innocent. 

These words, written before that 
date, may become his epitaph; or 
they mav sum up the reasons for 
sparing his life; or they may merely 
mark another of the many indecisive 
reprieves granted, fifteen so far, while 
his life, useful and worth preserving, 
hangs in the balance. 

A brilliant young attorney, Donald 
Paige Moore, ^ is struggling valiently 
a little less than twenU’-four hours 
each dav, seven days a week, to save 
Crump. There are many others who 
are tr\'ing to do all that they can in 
the desperate effort to stop legal 
murder. 

According to the prosecution. 
Crump (then 22) and four associates 
held up a Libby, McNeil, & Libby 
packing plant in Chicago on March 
20, 1953, and seized the $20,000 
pavroll. During the holdup, the 
charges are. Crump killed a guard. 
Hudson Tillman, one of the partici- 
pants surrendered to the Sheri fi's 
men and implicated Crump and the 
others. Crump is supposed to 
have confessed the crime. Ex- 
cept for Hillman, all participants 
were tried together, Crump alone 
being sentenced to death. After 
the Illinois Supreme Court re- 
versed the conviction on the ground 
that Crump’s attorney should have 
been permitted to cross-examine Till- 
man as to his narcotics addiction, 
Crump was tried again and once 
more sentenced to death. All courts, 
including the United States Supreme 
Court, have refused to set aside the 
conviction. The Illinois Supreme 
Court thought that the evidence in 
the first case was hardly conclusive 
of guilt; vet the Court confirmed the 
second conviction where the evidence 
was even le.ss. The courts, it should 
be noted, mav not pass upon tlie 
])articular punishment, but onl>- as to 
the presence ol “error.” 

Our system of so-called justice is 
very much like a senseless gamble. 
Nathan Leopold was saved b\' the 
fortunate combination of a compas- 
sionate judge and the greatest crim- 
inal lawyer of this generation, Clar- 
ence D arrow. Recently he was re- 
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leased from prison. Only a few years One of the men was sentenced to 

before the Leopold case, Nick Viana, only seventeen years - he will be up 

a luckless lad of eighteen (even for parole not long after Crumps 
vounger that Loeb and Leopold), execution (assuming the worst m 

had died at the end of a rope in the Crump’s case). The other three got 

old County Jail. 199 years. Does this make sense? even 

Given the same heinous crime of if one can rationalize that one man 
murder in substantially similar cir- confessed and the others did not. 

cumstances, one person will go scot one man pulled a trigger and the 

free, one will get the death penalty otliers were simply ready to do so. 
(which may or may not be carried Legally and morally, it was all mui- 

out), one will get life, others will get der in the sight of man and God. 

terms ranging from a few years to Why should the penalties differ? 

the astronomical figure of 41 1 years. Leopold’s life was spared, and he 

It depends, should you be a murder- did not know whether to thank or 

er, on your sex appeal, the color of curse his lawyer. A great psychiatrist, 

your skin, your education, your so- Dr. Bernard Glueck, thought that 

cial class, the kind of lawyer you Leopold would end his days as an 

have, the state of the judge’s diges- institutionalized paranoid; instead, he 

tive system, the temper of the jury, achieved the most remarkable re- 

how the newspapers behave, and habilitation in the history of the penal 

countless circumstances having noth- system of this nation. Even Chicago s 

ing to do with the nature or the American, a newspaper which oppos- 



circumstances of the crime. ed his release, conceded in a recent 

Being poor is the most serious of- editorial in which it pleaded for 

fense, but sometimes, as Loeb and mercy for Paul Crump, that Leopold 

Leopold found, being rich can place was the outstanding example of re- 

you in peril. Being black is a mortal form. The editorial accurately said 

sin, but out in California a Negro that the case of Paul Crump is even 

who commited the same offense as more remarkable. Crump had none of 

Che.ssman had his life spared by Leopold’s advantages of wealth, 

CoN'ernor Brown, while Chessman, famih’, education, and the natural 

the white man, died. It is a gigantic gifts of a man of genius. Leopold 

gamble, a great lottery, sometimes knew twenty-seven languages; Cmmp 
bitter, sometimes farcical, anything was luck)’ that he knew English. Yet 

except evenhanded justice. he achieved a miracle in the nine 

In the last ten vears in Illinois, years that he has been on death 

onl\ two of the many murderers row. 

have actually been executed. They For a long while, few people paid 

were neither the best nor the worst. any attention to Crump. He was just 

Thev simply drew the wrong num- another man scheduled to have lethal 

" bolts of elecbicity sent through him 

In the case of Paid Crump, it is by a legal killer employed by the 

charged that he had four associates, great state of Illinois. Now he is the 

all\ineducated and hapless Negroes. sid^ject of more notoriety than any 
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Chicago criminal since Leopold, 
Tuohy, and very few others. The 
newspapers and all of the publicity 
media are clamouring for the chance 
to exploit him, just as they still do 
with Leopold. The latter’s parole 
agreement calls for his abstaining 
from all publicity and he tries 
heroically to comply; but the pub- 
licity media must have their way, 
even when a man’s life or liberty is 
at stake. 

Even if we would grant that Cmmp 
killed a man, on death row he saved 
the life of a guard. Is he not entitled 
to a degree of mercy for that alone? 
And the only mercy for a doomed 
man is his life. 

Not only did Crump save the life 
of one man, but he rebuilt his own 
life and the lives of countless others. 
Every person who has come into con- 
tact with Crump — from Warden 


the direction in which he was going. 
In December of 1954, he broke up 
an escape attempt and prevented 
some hardened criminals from hitting 
an aged guard with a heavy table 
leg. This, undoubtedly, saved the 
guard’s life. The episode did not 
endear Crump to the assorted hood- 
lums who were his jail companions. 
He began to read and to write. The 
Chaplain, the Warden, and Assist- 
ant Warden encouraged him. He 
began to feel that he had friends. 
He was given more responsible work. 
Thus, as he has said, the painful 
process of suffering through a re- 
habilitation was under way. 

Crump says he is innocent. He 
claims a confession was forced out 
of Iiim by police brutality. Let it be 
said that the man of today is in- 
nocent of the crime of almost a 
decade ago. Today’s Paul Crump 


Elmer Gertz 



CAPITAL 

PUNISHMENT 

IS LEGAL 
MURDER 


Jack Johnson to Billy Graham — at- could not commit what the man of 

tests to this. He converted himself yesterday was capable of doing, 

fiom a sullen savage to a civilized Crump’s life illustrates what is 

man. His interests ceased to center rotten in a system in which justice 

aiound himself; they were no longer. is abstract rather than a daily real- 

sex and superexcitation; they became itv. If Paul Crump dies on August 

self-knowledge, writing, the problems 3, there will die with him a part of 

of other people. He became tlie Governor Kemer and each of us — 

gieatest influence for good in the charity, understanding, and essential 

history of the dreary institution known justice. 

Jis the Cook County Jail. There are - - - 

several people who deseive particular imHIHHHHHIHHlHIHHHI 
Cl edit for what happened to one Elmer Gertz, a Chicago attorney, 
c oomed man — Joseph Lohman, Hans was the counsel for Nathan Leopold 

M^ittick, Warden Jack Johnson, Fa- in his successful parole proceedings. 

ther Jones, Lois Solomon, and many He is the author of several books 

oUiens. But, essentially. Crump lifted and articles, including ''Test Case: 

himself by the force of his inner Tropic of Cancer' published in the 

compulsion. issue of FOCUS/ Midwest. He 

The redemption of Crump did not has twice been selected for the 

occur immediately altliough there Chicagoland honor roll, Chicago 

was one early incident which showed Council Against Discrimination. 
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Webster Schott New Literary 
Editor For FOCUS/Midwest 

Moore Leaves For Colorado 

Professor Harry T. Moore, literary editor of FOCUS/ 
Midwest, recently left the Southern Illinois University 
for an appointment as professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Unfortunately, this move out of the 
Middle West also means the resignation of Professor 
Moore as literary editor. Our deep appreciation and 
gratitude go with Professor Moore. Recognized as one 
of the great minds in literature, his concem, advice, and 
cooperation have played a major part in the establish- 
ment of this magazine. Our readers are already acquaint- 
ed with Webster Schott of Kansas City as FOCUS/ 
Midwest's poetry and fiction editor. Mr. Schott has also accepted the burdens 
and pleasures of the literary editorship. Always pressed for space, we will 
call him, for short, our literary editor. He has published essays and reviews in 
The Nation, the New Republic, and the Prairie Schooner. He is a regular 
book reviewer for the Kansas City Star and frequently for the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the editor of an anthology of poems published by Doubleday, Inc. 
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The Sixties: 

Big; Blast From 
A Small Town 

by Conrad Knickerbocker 

Until four vears ago, Madison, 
Minnesota, was a quiet fanning com- 
munity of 2,000 population about 
160 miles due west of Minneapolis. 
Today, agriculture still supplies its 
main source of income, but things 
aren’t as quiet. Madison is now the 
home of The Sixties Press, one of 
the liveliest and most explosive pub- 
lishing ventures this side of what 
used to be Greenwich Village. 

The Sixties magazine presents that 
modern-day wonder, an entirely in- 
dividual effort beholden to no special 
interest. Unlike most little magazines, 
no universities, rich publishing 
houses, or millionaires support it. Sole 
proprietor and editor is Robert Bly, 
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an intense, bespectacled, tow-headed 
writer who has been to Harvard, 
farmed, taught college literature 
courses, written some of the better 
verse of his generation and who at 
35 is wholly committed to only one 
cause — the revival of poetry in this 
country. 

It’s no accident that the symbol 
of the magazine is a Greek horseman 
with lance and shield. Bly sees the 
cause in terms of battle. He has en- 
listed all the forces of satire, wit, 
and sometimes just plain invective 
against those enemies he believes 
have undermined good poetry in the 
United States. These include apathy, 
university rhetoric, and a disinclina- 
tion on the part of many American 
poets to define who they are and 
where they are going. 

For the old school iambic poets 
with the audacity to submit work 
to The Sixties, the editor has special 
rejection slips that accompany his 


comments. One, a tastefully printed 
card, reads: 

This entitles you 
to buy the next book 
of ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
as soon as it appears 
A Public Service 
of the SIXTIES PRESS 

Incensed by this kind of treatment, 
a well-known professorial poet wrote, 
“What an impertinent little heel you 
are!” Bly gleefully pasted the letter 
in his scrapbook beside congratula- 
tions on the first issues of the maga- 
zine from Edmund Wilson and Boris 
Pasternak. 

The current issue contains a selec- 
tion of similar letters to the editor. 
A disgruntled San Francisco versifier 
began his. 

Dear God, 

So nice to hear from you. 

If The Sixties won’t print John Hall 
Wheelock or John Crowe Ransom, it 
publishes a lively variety of work 
from bright young poets who show 
signs of being on the right track. 

An intense inner life, disregard 
for abstract thought and for tradi- 
tional forms, and a willingness to 
tackle subjects such as modern war- 
fare, concentration camps, automo- 
biles, and advertising constitute the 
right track. Poets such as James 
Dickey, Louis Simpson, W. S. Mer- 
win, James Wright, Denise Levertov, 
Gary Snyder, and Charles Guenther 
have passed the test. 

“No American poet has made a 
really successful raid on modern life 
since the great days of Eliot and 
Pound in 1910 and modern life has 
changed a great deal since,” Bly 
has said. Recent poems on Eisen- 



Conrad Knickerbocker teas born in 
Berlin and lives in Kansas City. He 
has published articles and reviews in 
the Kansas City Star and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. His commentary 
on Malcolm Lowry will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the Paris Re- 
view. 
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bower’s visit to Franco, Alger Hiss, 
and a sleet stoiTn on the Merritt 
Parkway demonstrate this concern 
with the larger elements of con- 
temporar)^ e.xperience. From these and 
other indications, Bly wants to en- 
courage a kind of third force in 
American letters, allied neither with 
the empty vehemence of the Beats 
nor the sacred cow classicism of the 
schoolmen. 

He sees serious writing in Ameri- 
ca as being smothered bv a literary 
priesthood made up of publicity 
hounds, mendacious publishers, 
double talking professors, and people 
who have used authorship as a means 
of becoming “important.” 

The magazine spreads a fine im- 
pai tial scorn on those whom it re- 
gards as interest servers. It has ac- 
cused Beatnik Allen (‘TIowl”) Gins- 
berg of writing bad poetry in a dving 
language and has pinned the Order of 
the -Blue Toad, a special award, on 
Gilbert Higliet “for continual de- 
gradation of the literature of Greece 
and Rome” and on Jacques Barzun 
tor Ins middle-class hatred of art 
and poetry disguised as a defence 
ot intellect.” Toads in the future mav 
go to John Ciardi, Arthur Mizener, 
and Bennett Cerf, among others. 
^ommations are also accepted. 

Last year, Bly’s fury reached such 
proportions that The Sixties Press 
]uihh.shed “A Broadsheet Against the 
New York Times Book Review.” This 
asked whether the Times was publish- 
ing a book review section or a 
private neu'sletter among hobbyists 
of the Civil War,” added that “the 
reviews on all subjects are stale and 
pedestrian,” and concluded that the 
failure ol the New York Times to 
print distinguished criticksm is a na- 
lional disgrace . . . .” 

1 he latest issue reflects the editor’s 
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FOURTEEN POETS OF FRANCE 
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boredom with the “set” poems which 
so many of his contemporaries feel 
compelled to write, such as “the 
dead dog poem, the foreign statue 
poem, the Troy poem, the public 
lavatory poem.” One of the worst is 
the “My Guggenheim to Italy” poem, 
and Bly and Minneapolis Poet James 
Wright blast away with an extraor- 
dinary parody by “I. M. Baroque.” 

Despite the appeal of its satire, 
perhaps the most consistently val- 
uable service the magazine has ren- 
dered is in the field of translation. 
Most of the readable translations of 
little known but important European 
and South American poets appearing 
in America toda\- appear in Th^' 
Sixties. 

Only poets from abroad who 
aren’t “obsessed with 19th century 
forms” make the grade. Bly’s con- 
tempt for poetic geometry has led 
him into some strange and marvelous 
hinterlands, works by France’s Rene 
Char, Chile’s Pablo Neruda, Spain’s 
Bias de Otero, and Juan Ramon 
Jimenez. These poets speak their 
anguish and protest in rich, startling 
imager\' pulled from the deeps. Bl\' 
calls it “a sea poetry, a poetry of 
the unconscious, a poetry of waiter 
... of seas and w’olves,” fertile and 
productive w^here so much American 
poetrv is abstract and barren. 

Bly refuses to give ordinary trans- 
lators space. Instead, he sends the 
work to young w’riters along wath a 
foreign language dictionary. The re- 
sults are printed facing the original 
so the reader can check its accuracw 
The reader needn’t wa)iry, howeyer. 
Bly makes his li\’ing translating from 
the Scandanavian languages, eiery- 
thing from scientific textbooks to 
Strindberg noyels. He is also expert 
in Spanish, French, Gennan, and 
Ancient Greek, and can do a good 
job wa'th an Italian poem when push- 
ed to it. 

Running a little magazine is no 
way to get rich, but Bly manages to 
obserye all the editorial courtesies, 
such as actually paying for contribu- 
tions ($10 a page) while cutting ex- 
penses to the bone. The Si.xfies is 
printed in Ireland, w^here the cost 
is a third to a half of a comparable 
job in America, and mailed back to 
this country. xMost of each issue’s 
2,500 copies are sold, thanks to the 
subscriptions of the faithful and a 
recent deal wath a national news- 
stand distributor. 

Heartened by, if not profit, at 
least the smallness of the . loss, he 
has now expanded the activities of 
the Press to include a series of hard- 
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Otie gets au'jully tired of readiyig 
certain '"set” poe^ns in magazines, for 
example, the dead dog poem, the 
foreign statue poem, the Troy poem, 
the public lavatory poem. W e invite 
parodies of these poems, to be printed, 
one in each issue. W'" e begin the 
series ivith a parody of the popular 
'"My Gugge^iheim to Italy'' poem. 
Definitive ivork in this field has bee?! 
done by Jean Garrigue, Richard Wil- 
bur a?!d Anthojjy Hecht. 

A WALK IN THE 
GARDENS OF ITALY 
By 

1. M. Baroque 

The ultimate composition of the plaza, 
Empty of tourists, leads us to this 
abstract stair: 

Mozart and Tartini w’ould have loved 
this plaza, wLere 

Soloppi, like Adonis, w^hispers Tutti 
Frutti 

Maly Pense. The stone nipples of the 
boxom cherub, caro. 

Bronze and circumstantial, give li- 
cences to our desires 
For inexpressible flesh, and so it is 
w'ith a sigh of regret 
We say farew'ell to the gardens of 
the American Academy; 

The chaste expectancies of the eve- 
ning, and the statues. 

Lead us to one overwhelming ques- 
tion: Where are the wops.^ 



cover books, mainly collections by 
European and Latin American poets. 

Life in a small Midwestern towm 
presents no barrier to the life of 
the spirit, at least Bly’s spirit. “I 
grew' up around here and I like it,” 
he said recently. “It’s ejuiet. Besides, 
writers don’t need to live in exciting 
places to produce.” His ow'n pro- 
ductivity flourishes in Madison. His 
poems hav’e been published in most 
of the better quarterlies, and his 
first collection in book form. Silence 
in the Snowy Fields, will appear soon 
in the W’eslevan Ehiiversitv series. 

The Sixties ma\’ be brash and some- 
times eccentric, but it brings a par- 
ticular kind of claritx to the poetn' 
scene. Moreover, it is not slick. Per- 
haps this is its greatest virtue, in 
that it gives a true reflection of one 
individual’s biases, insights, and 
talents. As such, it may be the oiiK 
genuine little magazine left in the 
countr\' todaw 
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FOR THE CONSUMER 


Where To Buy 
Focus / Midwest 


Information released by Federal 
Commissions, Better Business Bur- 
eaus, or other sources. 

Lobbyists 

Edward C. Rustigan, 231 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, has been register- 
ed as a lobbyist for the United Air 
Lines, Chicago, under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act. His 
legislative interest is: “Amendment to 
provision of international Revenue 
Code which exempts common carriers 
from the communications tax on 
certain services used in their busi- 
ness.” Rustigan was the third in- 
dividual to register for the United 
Air Lines since 1957. 


Federal Trade Commission 

Complaint (Respondents are granted 30 days 
in which to file an answer.) 

The FTC charged Community 
Blood Bank of the Kansas City Area, 
Inc., 4040 Main St., Kansas City, 
Mo., The Kansas City Area Hospital 
Association, 3637 Broadway, Kansas 
Citv, Mo., and its members, 16 hospi- 
tal pathologists and others with il- 
legallv hampering and restraining the 
exchange, sale and distribution of 
human blood. 

The complaint alleges that the re- 
spondents’ unlawful activities have 
been directed against the Midwest 
Blood Bank and Plasma Center, 2904 
TFOost Ave., Kansas Cit\% Mo., and 
World Blook Bank, Inc., 2116 W. 
39th St., Kansas City, Kans., both of 
which have the same owners and 
operators. 

Continental Products, Inc., 2030 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, has been 
chai'ged bv the FTC with making 
deceptive pricing and savings claims 
and with misrepresenting that it sells 
all merchandise at wholesale prices. 


Answer to FTC Charges (Companies ask 
that the complaint be dismissed). 

Perma-Lite Reybern Mfg. Corp., 
3333 W. Montrose Ave., Chicago, has 
denied FTC charges of using decep- 
tive pricing claims and other mis- 
representations to sell its products. 

Paf^c Twenfy-six 


Consent Orders (Respondents* agreement to 
discontinue challenged practices is for settle- 
ment purposes only and does not constitute 
an admission of a violation of law.) 

A concent order issued by the FTC 
prohibits Stein Brothers Fur Co., 
Inc., 201 S. Main St., Wichita, Kan., 
from misbranding and falsely adver- 
tising furs. The order to cease and 
desist also is binding upon a com- 
pany official, MoiTis S. Lavin, who 
also trades as A. Keller Fur Co., at 
218 E. lltli St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Federal Power Commission 

The FPC has scheduled a hearing 
for September 17 in Washington, 
D.C., on proposals by three natural 
gas pipeline companies to deliver 
additional natural gas to consumers 
in the St. Louis, Mo., area. The 
three pipelines are: Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company of America, of 
Chicago, 111.; Mississippi River Fuel 
Corporation, of St. Louis; and Mis- 
sissippi’s subsidiary, Mississippi River 
T ransmission Corporation . 


Security Exchange Commission 

The SEC has ordered proceedings 
under the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 to determine whether Alex- 
ander Hamilton Investment Co., 
Inc. of 67 East Madison St., 
Chicago, violated certain provisions 
of the Act and rules thereunder and, 
if so, whether its registration as a 
broker-dealer should be revoked. 


Food and Drug Administration 

Several hundred cartons of 
“Meadow Gold Slim Cheez,” Beatrice 
Foods Co. manufacturer, Chicago, 111., 
were seized by U. S. Marshals at 
Price's Creameries, Inc., El Paso, 
Texas. FDA charged the product was 
misbranded under the federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act because the 
label falsely represented that the food 
is an uncreamed, low calorie cottage 
cheese and that it is effective in 
promoting slimness. 


Miscellaneous 

A federal Court has banned further 


In Chicago 


Joe Aaron, 63 W. Randolph 
Budget Reading (Carson). State & Madison 
Follets Book Store. 3417 Bryn Mawr 
Fred Harvey, Union Station 
Hermann Union Bldg., 40 E. 33rd St. 
Hyde Park Co-op, 1526 E. 55th 
111. Instit. of Tech., 3200 S. Wabash 
Markus (Woodworth) 1311 E. 57th St. 
Marshall Fields & Co., State & Wash ton 
Newstand. Hamilton Hotel. 20 S. Dearb n 
North Park Pharmacy, 3300 Foster 
Northwest’n U. Book Store, 434 E. Huron 
Post Office News, 37 W. Monroe 
University Book Store, 5802 Ellis 


In St. Louis 


Art Mart 31 N. Meramec 
Book Nook, 46 S. Central 
Burgdorf Book Store. 4744 McPherson 
The Crystal Palace, 4240 Gaslight Sq. 
Famous-Barr (downtown) 

Fred Harvey. Union Station 
Irwin’s Drugs. 6601 Olive Blvd. 

Ladue Rexall Pharmacy, 9832 Clayton Rd. 
The Magic Barrel, 7815 Forsyth 
McKnight Drugs Co., 928 N. McKnight 
St. Louis U. Book Store. 221 N. Grand 
Scruggs, Vandervoort, & Barney (downt’n) 
Stix, Baer. & Fuller (downtown) 

Three Arts Shop, 6501 Delmar 
Washington U. Book Store, Skinker Blvd. 


In Kansas City 


Air Tele Motel 

Hotel Continental. 11th & Baltimore 
Joe Gilbert, First & Broadway 
Joe Gilbert. Municipal Airport 
Jack Gordon 

Fred Harvey, Union Station 
Muehlebach Hotel, 12th & Baltimore 
Cornith Payless Store, 4050 W. 83rd 
Prom Gift Shoppe, 6th & Main 
Ruback’s Newsstand, 7 W. 12th 
Bruce Smith Drugs 
Ted’s News, 221 E. 12th 
Town House Motel, 7th & State 
Hotel Vellerive, 214 E. Armour 
Warner Plaza 

C. M. Watkins Drugs, 4700 Broadway 
J. S. Watkins Drugs, 63rd & Brookside 
J. S. Watkins Drugs, 300 Ward Parkway 
J. S. Watkins Drugs, 6911 Tomahawk 


sales of Specifex Adrenal Honnone 
Cream, nationally promoted with false 
and misleading claims for the treat- 
ment of arthritis and many other 
rheumatic ailments. The injunction 
complaint was entered against the 
Specifics Drugs Co. of Affton, Mo.; 
the Kantol Packaging Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo.; Monte C. and Frank L. 
Etherton, partners in the Specifics 
firm, and Gustav C. Schuricht, who 
does business as Schuricht s in Affton. 


Se\'en pulp and paper manufac- 
turers and three of their executives 
have been indicted by a federal 
grand jury on charges of conspiring 
to keep prices paid to small Michigan 
loggers at levels existing 10 years 
ago. Among the corporations indicted 
were Packaging Corp. of America, 
Evanston, 111. and American Excelsior, 
C’hicago. 


FOCUS /Midwest 


from the editor . . 

Among the many reviews and 
comments published on the ap- 
pearance of FOCDS/Midwest, 
the article in the Columbia 
Journalism Review intrigued us 
very much. 

We wonder only about their 
comment, “ . . . its whole posture 
is so urbane and sophisticated 
that one wonders how truly it 
reflects the "American heart- 
land.’ ” Well, we do live west 
of the Appalachians, but .... 

The CJR is a quaiterly and 
started publication this spring. 
It is a stately magazine published 
by the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, with the aim “ to assess 
the perfonnance of journalism in 
all its fonns . . . .” We are tempt- 
ed to say it is an excellent pro- 
duct, but we may be prejudiced 
by its description of FOCUS/ 
M iclwest. 

To summarize, if the East 
Coast considers us a "" . . . bright 
new ^^oice ...” and the Middle 
West ( see last month’s reprint 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
editoral) "" . . . lively, pertinent 
and sometimes impertinent . . . 
don’t you think it is time to in- 
vite your friends to subscribe to 
FOCUS Midwest? 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 6408 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In The United States 


postage will be paid by— 


FOCUS/Midwest 
P. O. Box 3086 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 


Coming Up! 

In The Next And Later Issues 


Lie Detectors— 

Their Use And Abuse 

Reviewing 
Chicago Reviewers 

John Edwards— 

The Flamboyant 
Missourian Who Loved 
The Empress Of Mexico 


/ 

/ 

/ 


Illiterates— H uge 

Task Attacked On Many 

Fronts 


/ 


David M. Grant 

Director, Legislative Research 

St. Louis Board of Aldermen 

Curtis L. Johnson 
Editor, Britannica Schools 

Dan Saults 
Assistant Director 

Mis.souri Conservation Commission 
( ... of ‘Creeping 
Ugliness ...” fame) 

Barbara KleaiTnan 
Free Lance Writer 


AND: Irving Dilliard, Mark M. Perlberg, Robert /. Havighurst, Paul Simon, 
Harry Barnard/Webster Schott, Werner Hirsch, and others. 


Wide-angle lens 

FOCUS/Midwest. Volume I, Number 1, (June, 1962) Pub- 
lished monthly in St. Louis. Publisher and editor, Charles 
L. Klotzer. 

The inaugural (June) issue of this regional monthly 
pi omi.ses a magazine diet “for persons with adult tastes 
who are interested in creating a progressive and pio- 
neering society.” While it is not a journal of opinion 
in its own voice, its various authors and voices clearly 
reflect a central editorial concern with the issues of 
social change. Its comments are sharp and provoca- 
tive on civil liberties, racial justice, welfare, fair hous- 
ing and employment policies, and international 
understanding; and its lances are sharpened toward 
pretentiousness, ugliness, fraud and corruption. It is 
clearly a magazine of protest and criticism. 

Indeed, its whole posture is so urbane and sophisti- 


cated that one wondefs how truly it reflects the 
“American heartland.” Except for a piece deciydng 
the ugly aspects of the Middle Western countryside, 
the magazine seems to have little preoccupation with 
rural America and its problems. A poem, full of 
images of the saltwater sea, is symbolic; like the maga- 
zine, it casts its feelings far from the banks of the 
Wabash and some little distance across the wide Mis- 
souri. Instead of regionalism, one finds a forceful 
magazine concerned with problems of the nation at 
large, and it happens to be published in St. Louis. 

It is simply and attractively designed, and backed 
by an impressive list of editorial advisers. The con- 
tents seem to rotate on a Chicago to St. Louis to 
Kansas City axis. 

Despite its possibly wandering focus, this promises 
to be a bright new voice from the land of Wallace's 
Farmer. 

RICHARD T. BAKER 
Columbia Journalism Review 
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